





Plant Onnamentals This Spring 
KRIDER OFFERS THREE MODERN BEAUTIES 


Order Direct from This Ad—Plants Sent at Planting Time 


RED FLOWERING #. 
HARDY MAGNOLIA 


MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA NIGER 

One of the hardiest and finest of 
all the Magnolias. Flowers measure 
from 5 to 7 inches 
across and are a beau- 
tiful purple-red shade 
outside, while the in- 
side is a delicate wax- 
en white. Price: 2-ft. 
Il plant plants, $2.00, post- 
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ft the hearts 
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iry with life’s 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


The GARDENIA-SCENTED Wonder Shrub 


A real beauty now added to the Viburnums. This grafted variety 
brings you the extreme hardiness, rapid growth, beautiful fluted foliage 
and general dependability of the family plus a new loveliness of bloom. HEAVY- 
Large, ball-like masses of a waxen creamy white have a rich Gardenia ROOTED 
fragrance similar to Viburnum Carlesi. In the dewy dusk of evening -YR. 
the perfume will envelope the whole lawn. GRAFTED 

Plant is semi-dwarf in growth, seldom reaching over 5 feet when PLANTS 
matured. Blends ideally with all other shrub plantings or may be used EACH 
as specimens on the lawn. Foliage colors richly in fall. We offer heavy 93 for $2.50 
rooted, 2-yr. grafted plants which run from 12 to 15 inches tall. Postpaid 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, postpaid. 


Japanese Flowering Cherry 


“Sacred Gate Cherry.” The loveliest of all the flowering trees. The 4 $ 50 

kind that is famous in Washington, D. C., at cherry blossom time. Fast — 

growing tree and perfectly hardy. Excelient as an ornamental the year 

‘round, but of course, its crowning glory comes when it is completely Each 

covered with exquisite pearly pink blossoms. In Japan they are used fe 

as guardians for the sacred temple gates. : by 
st gevy-sonne’, —— trees, blooming size, by express,  . Express 

5 n -50 each; or $4.00. 

Gardenia-Scented VIBURNUM BURKWOODI _ y $ 
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America’s 
Most Helpful 
Garden Book 


FREE 


Write for 
Your Copy 
Today 


JAPANESE DOUBLE FLOWERING CHERRIES ALONG TIDAL BASIN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The KRIDER NURSERIES inc. * i” Middlebury, Indiana 
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The Complete 
Guide for 
Your War 

Garden 
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The latest brand-new edition of the famous 
original Amateur Gardeners’ “Bible” 
Every Word, Page and Picture Complete— 
with much NEW material and NEW ilius- 
Again—at This Low Price! Act at Once to In handsome and 
Get Your Copy—Mail the Coupon Below! durable new style 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 
_— only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 


FORMERLY $4.00—NOW ONLY get 
trations! Never Before—Perhaps Never eT TRINT 
cloth binding. 
The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk everything is 


clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 


up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘Show to 








grow it’’ volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- ROPAGATION 
——! 


clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 


Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 
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10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 





PROPER BANDING 
OF TREES 


}"ur}e 


about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting 
your garden from pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 


















750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to How TO POT 
: : ; AND CARE FOR BULBS 
every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- A ~y 


idly clear at a glance Dozens of practical experts were called any . 
. « « « « . . . . « to-do-it’ ‘ 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs tures. . 























to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every Show y 

fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- HOw to construc 

thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- How te Spray ad Sante how to se 

THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT HOW ¢¢ pnti!4 @ successty) “"PPort tomatoes. 

TO GROW! You can be certain of making your’ garden how to ‘Sen ‘ee hedges: 4X S4rden, R 

successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- How to ctl. == dahlia suppoge Pant & dahlia 

clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you ae 2 simple op. > how to prune ees 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments. HOW to do chemums frome POO]; how ee 
It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! mane lowers; pea'dening in tre , to Propagate 

“» @tc, = * | tO apply fertj costes how . 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons —, "ver in the garden, 
and Methods, by American Experts Copyright, 1942 





Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 


garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 
destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They & & # & & & & & a & & a e F es ie € fe ® 1 | eS 2 x te * e x ™ bo 3 * a 6 « a 3 a 
tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, re 

etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds: how to plan 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Hailed by Gardening Authorities 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 911, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
handsomely bound in cloth Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination I may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If I Seep it I will send the bargain price of 


s 2 ° 8 ee " < 5 s 4 > ‘@ s stave i i 2 

The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘“‘the Garden Book only $1.98, plus a few cents postage (Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) 

complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream 

of !’’ 
The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents 

its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may 

be settled in a few moments.”’ 
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(If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special 
bargain price of $1.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $1.98, 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 911, 50 W. 
47th St., New York, N. Y. 
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PRE-VIEW 


OF NEW BEAUTY FOR YOUR 


1942 GARDEN 


Announcing a few of the many splen- 
did Novelties and New Introductions 
in our 1942 Catalogue. Hardy plants 
and seeds that will add new charm and 
distinction to your garden 





Flower Seed Novelties 
Each Packet 25¢ or more 
Bargain—Any 10 packets $2.00 


if ordered from this ad. 
Real value $2.50 to $3.50 


“Amber and Gold” 
“Pink Lady’’ 
Double Hybrids 
Larkspur Imperial ‘“‘Lilac King’’ 
Salpiglossis ‘“‘Golden Rose’’ 
(New Dwarf Type) 


(Following are all 1942 A. A. S.) 


Cleome gigantea ‘‘Pink Queen’”’ 
Cosmos ‘Yellow Flare’’ 
Marigold ‘‘Yellowstone’”’ 
Marigold ‘‘Butterbali’’ 
Marigold ‘‘Melody”’ 
Morning Glory ‘‘Pearly 
Nierembergia ‘‘Purple 
Petunia ‘‘Glamour”’ 
Phlox gigantea ‘‘Red Glory’’ 


Antirrhinum 
Cosmos Double 
Dimorphothec a 


Gates’”’ 
Robe”’ 











New Hardy Plants 


Introductions of merit that have 
proven their hardiness and superior 


qualities. 
Arabis “Spring Charm’’—The new carmine rose 
Rock Cress. Each 35¢, per three 90¢. 


Campanula persicifolia ‘Pride cf Exmouth’’—The 
exquisite full double giant blue. Each 40¢, per 
three $1.00. 

Campanula  persicifolia ‘“‘TYelham  Glory’’—This 


mammoth 


flowered China Blue Single is offered 
for the 


first time. Each 40¢, per three $1.00. 


New "September Series” of 


Mums 
The outstanding introduction for ’42. This 
new series is a superior Cushion type— 
“September Cloud”, pure white; ‘September 
Gold”, rich yellow; and “September Bronze”’, 
striking scarlet bronze. Each 60¢, per three 
$1.50. 


Dianthus 
crimson 


“Little Joe’. A 

flowers the size of 
10¢, per three $1.00. 

Heuchera sanguinea ‘'Spitfire’’ 
brilliant scarlet. Each 40¢, per three $1.00. 

Pyrethbrum ‘Carol  Taylor’’ Our introduction 
which we offer for the first time. A dainty full 
double glorious coral pink. Each 40¢. 


tidy dwarf with Ee 
a half dollar. Each 


Large bells of 


50 New Varieties 


See our Complete Catalogue in which we 
have added over fifty mew varieties to our 
already lengthy list of choice hardy plants. 


While Novelties and New Introductions are 
interesting it is well to remember that old 
favorites are indispensable—and in our 
FREE 1942 CATALOGUE you have a wide 
choice of the finest strains and types. Write 
for your Copy today. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Box F PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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The 29th Year of Publication 


1941 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 
1941 issues) is now available. 
and mailing costs to 
Albany, N. Y. 


28 (January to December, 
Send 10 cents to cover printing 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Subscription Dept., 
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Protects Chairs, Beds, Curtains, 
Table Legs, etc. Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly on chairs, beds, sofas—around curtains 
and table legs—wherever you want your.cat to 
keepaway. Harmless. Effective. Doesn’t show. 
You don’t smell it, but your cat does, and learns 
not to go near. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Pussy Scat, C.O.D., $1 plus postage for generous 
package, several rnonths’ supply. (Or send $1 
and we pay postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, 
P. O. Box650, South Sudbury, Mass. 








Prevent Dog Damage 





aap diene alk Facute 
with Powder Chaperone 


Just sprinkle Powder Chaperone—the amazing 
new powder—on chairs, beds, rugs, sofas— 
wherever you want your dog to keep off. Harm- 
less. Doesn’t show. You don’t smell it—but your 
dog does—and learns to stay away. Helps train 
your dog. Protects females from 
male dog annoyance. 


Powder Chaperone *1 °° 


postpaid 


Generous package. Several months’ 
supply. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Powder Chaperone C.O.D., $1 plus 
postage. Or send $1 and we pay 
postage. Sudbury Laboratory, P. O. 
Box650,So. Sudbury, Mass, 








Shrubs, flowers, 


i 7 
Sy, {ry evergreens 





with Liquid CHAPERONE 


You may think it's “winter 
kill," but dogs know better 


Don’t blame “winter kill” if neigh- 
borhood dogs have the run of your 
garden from fall to spring. To pre- 
vent dog damage now (which will 
show up in the growing season), spray 
your evergreens with Liquid Chap- 
erone—wonderful new dog repellent 
that resists rain and snow. SEND 
NO MONEY. Order Liquid Chap- 
erone C.O.D., $1 plus postage for full 
12-0z. size. (Or send $1, we pay 
postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, Box 
650, So. Sudbury, Mass. 








Grow FINER FLOWERS 
Ge BIGGER YIELDS 





from your defense garden 








Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit— 
Club Model 


Test Your Soil 
this Easy Way 


Just take a sample of your soil. Add it 
to testing solution in a test tube. And 
compare the resulting color with a 
master chart. 

That’s all there is to soil testing the 
new Sudbury way. And you learn all you 
have to know about your soil to get finer 
flowers, richer lawns, more abundant 
vegetables. 


PLANT FOOD NEEDS 


A Sudbury soil test will show you how 
much nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash 
—the three essential plant food elements 
—should be added to your present soil. 
Simple instructions tell what kind and 
how much fertilizer is needed to supply 
these necessary plant food elements for 
the plants you want to grow. 


SOIL ACIDITY 


Another simple test reveals the acidity 
of your soil, and the instructions tell you 
just how to correct it. 


THE SUDBURY KIT. The Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit, Club Model, is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment—used by thousands of enthusiastic gar- 
deners from coast to coast. Cased in handsome, 
sturdy imitation leather. Makes 50 individual 
tests for nitrogen, phosphorous, potash and 
acidity. Complete instructions. Helpful chart 
shows needs of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 
vegetables. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail cou- 
pon below. Send no money unless you choose. 
We will gladly ship your kit C.O.D. If, after 
examining it, there is any reason why you 
do not wish to keep it, just send it back 
and we will return the full purchase price. 


secenas MAIL THIS COUPON NOW seaeuecs 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 650, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, new club 
model. If I am not delighted in every way, 
I can return it for full refund. 

a Ship C.O.D. I will rj! enclose $4.75 
_] pay postman $4.75 |] Please ship 


plus postage prepaid 
Street 
City & State ....~ 
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RARE 
FLOWERS 


from 


REX. D. PEARCE 


“ 











COOPERIA 
PEDUNCULATA 





NEW DELIGHTS 


Here are the “hard to find’ varieties, 


gathered from odd corners of the world, 
beauties from Chile, 
Tasmania and China. 





strange So. 


Africa, 


Mexico, 





OUR 1942 

| ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
tells how they look, where to use them, 
how to grow them. It’s accurate; it’s in- 
teresting. Just ask us for your copy,—it 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


will come quickly. 


3000 
KINDS 


Horizon varie- 
ties in Seeds— 
Plants — Bulbs 
—the majority 
actually pro- 
duced on our 
own Old Or- 
chard Seed 
Farm. 


GOLDEN 
ASPHODEL 








TABLE QUALITY VEGETABLES 


There are seeds of Vegetables, 


but 
just of the varieties that we know to be of 
highest actual eating quality. It is seeds 
of these, and of these only that we offer; 


too, 


the home garden always first, no long 
lists of mediocre market kinds to confuse. 
Every garden now is a step from Pearl 
Harbor toward Victory. 


Write today to 


REX. D. PEARCE 


| Dept. Z Moorestown, New Jersey 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: 


“*T wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Naphthalene Fumes Kill Mealy Bugs 


To the Editor: 

HAVE found a way to get rid of mealy 

bugs on African Violets and Coleus. 

Returning from an extended vacation 
trip, | found my African Violets wooly with 
mealy bugs, under the leaves and around 
the of the leaf stems. I have fought 
them for the past few years, with all kinds 
of treatments suggested, sometimes result- 
ing in a loss of plants. 


base 


Wondering what to do I thought of naph 
thalene moth flakes. Knowing they would 
kill moths, I wondered why not mealy bugs. 


I got large paper sacks, placed several 
handsful of flakes in the bottom, rubbing 
the tlakes in the hand so as to get a 
stronger odor, and placed two plants in 


each sack, twisted the tops tight and left 
them in for two days. 

The wool simply melted off their backs. I 
took them out in a few days and then re- 
peated the same process. I ‘watched them 
closely and placed one of the worst ones in 
again. 

Now, two months have passed with no ill 
effect to the plants or leaves, and they are 
blooming beautifully. And no more mealy 
bugs! 

I kept one of my African Violets in the 
hag for a whole week to see what effect it 
would have on the plant. That was a little 
hard on some of the leaves but it did not 
kill the plant. 

I am now treating some Coleus, that stood 
near the African Violets, with this same 
method, hoping they will stand it as well.— 
(Mrs.) C. C. LANGSETH, ( Minn.) 


Garden Notes from Costa Rica 
To the Editor: 


” the FLOWER GROWER, April 1941, page 
183, appears a photo-print of an Arum 
Monstera deliciosa. The likeness could also 
serve Monstera fredrichstali, a species native 
to the uplands of Centra’ America, and 
quite common in the forests about my home 
village. 


The probability of this latter being a 
better subject for house or even outdoor 
culture in the lower South, due to _ its 
habitat, might be suggested, M. deliciosa 
belonging to the lowlands of the Ameri 
ean tropics. The white fruits of both are 
edible but contain oxalic crystals. 

In the same issue, page 190, Mr. Perry 
Coppens discourses on Marica and Mora. 
He writes that Marica coerulea is a native 
of Brazil. This is correct, but it is a very 
common species also in Costa Rica, with 


every appearance of being a native in the 
lowlands. It is often cultivated 


in gardens 
at greater altitudes, and even here at 
Zarcero, 5000 feet, grows well, but fails 


to bloom. The flowers are comparable in 
size and splendor, but not in color, to 
Dietes (Mora) robinsoniana, a species not 


uncommon in gardens in some parts of 
southern California prior to the heavy 
freeze there several years ago. It grows 


easily with me and prefers a little shade 


and light soil. Dietes (M.) -iridioides has 
long been in cultivation in Costa Rica. 
The title, “Freesias Are Fun”, on page 


84 of the February issue, is incentive to 


suggest that Freesia admirers search out 


(Continued on page 6) 








Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hillman in Connecticut 
the Snake Palm, 
Amorphophallus, for several years. In the 
illustration at right, the largest bulb had 


have been growing or 


bloomed for four years, the other two were 

flowering for the first time. This picture was 

made February 20, whereas the one above, 

showing summer foliage, was made August 

10. The palm-like leaf measured 49 inches 
across 








HENDERSON'S 


PRIZE GARDEN at the New York Show. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Get Your 


Ne Copy of the 
\ ae y First Edition 
° “et. aN 


152 fascinating pages 
filled with colored illus- 
trations! Planting instruc- 
tions for vegetable gar- 
dens—a Flower Seed 
Selector to help your 
flower gardening! The 
most complete listing of 
seeds, plants and garden 
equipmeni you ever sawl 


PETER HENDERSON’S 
1942 SEED CATALOG 


Make up your order from this catalog, and be confident 
you are missing nothing that is newand outstanding in vege- 
tables or flowers...This year, however, be sure to order early. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. sieciNenvonc n'y: 


FLOWER GROWER 








































































Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


TONE 


treatment. 


adheres is sufficient § to 


rooting. 


Geranium cuttings 


germinate more quickly 


planting. Roots form 


Petunias, Marigolds, 


10 days’ earlier 


treatment, 


Trial packet 25c 
2 oz. jar $1.00 


Buy from your 


Horticultural 


send me 1: 


packet 
Please e 


ja 


for which money is enclosed 
SNE Pak pin. 5 ae sie-s Rael Des ace 
Address 

( Sta 





treated and 


FLOWER SEEDS 


y and evenly 
when dusted with ROOTONE before 
more quickly 
and heavily, helping the plant to grow 
faster and flower sooner. For example, 
Zinnias 
Nasturtiums have flowered a week to 
with ROOTONE 


return the coupon. 


STRONG ROOTS 


Are the 


‘’ SECRET OF 
| STRONG 
___ PLANTS 


and 





the plant hormone powder 
Is the Secret of 
STRONG ROOTS 


This amazing powder is the chemical 
equivalent of the natural root forming 
hormones. It is in the easiest possible 
form for use as no mixing is needed. 


CUTTINGS or SLIPS 


root quicker and heavier with ROO- 
Just dip the base 
of the cutting in the powder before 
setting in sand or soil. The dust that 
_stimulate 





untreated 


and 


dealer today or 


SSSSSSSSSSSZESSSESERS ESSE SERS eeeeeeeee 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Division F-34—Ambler, Pa. 


of ROOTONE 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 4) 


Freesia victoria-regina, a species that came 
to me by way of France several years ago 
with notation giving the interior of South 
Africa as its origin. It differs from F. 
refracta and the so-called hybrids in that 
it is in Hower here in May and June, long 
after the others have passed -from view. 
The flowers are of a more narrowly trumpet 
form and longer, chrome to golden yellow, 
with cadmium orange blotch in the throat. 
references in FLOWER GROWER 
to the Vatican Salvia bring to mind the 
fact that there are native in Costa Rica 
humerous species of this genus, several of 
superlative merit as garden subjects. One 
is S. wagneriana, a true shrub in the garden, 
where it attains a height of 8 feet from seed 
years. Its large flowers are a very 
shade of rose-red and it blooms 
great) profusion for at least three 
No plant is more visited by our 
species of hummingbirds. Ss. 
deciduous perennial to 5 feet 
high and with large and. solid spikes of 
violet-blue flowers, is an unequalled sub- 
ject for mass color or hedge line. It 
in the most sterile and driest parts of our 
uplands, 


The several 


in two 
agreeable 
with 
months. 

numerous 
compacta, 


CTOWS 


And lastly, as to bulbous Iris—the Dutch 
Irises are quite a success with me, I. tingi- 
tana Wedgewood in particular. The new 


growth appears in the latter part of July. 
The English are a failure. here, re- 
maining entirely dormant until rotted. 
This species, as with so many bulbous plant 
requires freezing temperatures to 


] rises 


species, 


complete its growth cycle. Our minimum 
temperature at this altitude is 48° F.— 
AUSTIN SmitH, Zarcero, Costa Rica. 


Gives Rules for Planting by the Moon 


To the Editor: 


N answer to Mrs. Arthur Boelter’s letter 

in the November issue regarding planting 
by the moon, I wish that I could find words 
that express my fuHest conviction of the 
success of this method. Not that T am biased 
or think things do not grow when planted at 
one’s convenience, but from years of actual 
experience-I have proved the truth of plant- 
ing by the moon. 

I recall father, who had many years of 
farm experience, coming in and saying, 
“Mother, I don’t see why my peas are all 
vines this year.” That same fall mother 
said, “Look at my Dahlias, they are all 
stalks, and so few blooms.” 

Soon after that, mother read about Greg- 
ory’s Farm Planting Guide from the Gregory 
Seed Co. (Marblehead, Mass.). Mother 
bought the book, and proved its statement. 
I am sorry to say it is out of print now. 

I followed in mother’s steps because I am 
willing to work hard and long in a garden 
but want results to show for my effort. I 
set myself the task of learning something 
about the soil; to learn a lot about fertiliz- 
and next when to plant. Results were 
excellent with compliments from all my 
friends, blue ribbons for specimens at the 
flower shows, and everyone asking how I 
did it in one year’s time. 


ers ; 


Now if the FLoweR GRowER is kind enough 
to print this, and I believe its policy is to 
help its readers, I will tell you how to plant 
by the moon. On the last two days of a full 
moon, plant bulbous flowering plants, slips 
of plants you want, and transplant at this 
time. Plant flower seeds on the first or see- 
ond day of the new moon and you will have 
abundance of bloom. 


My one desire in writing this letter is that 
other flower lovers may enjoy the success I 
have had.—MyrTLe GRoaT, (Mass. ) 


Half Acre of Zinnias 


To the Editor: 


HAVE noted the various answers to Miss 

Bachman’s request for plants of easy 
culture now that illness and age have toned 
down the zest for hard work. 

I, too, have come to short cuts because it 
is no longer physically possible to plow and 
dig and hoe and weed as it once was. 

But my garden is still most satisfactory 
and a beauty spot for many who 
come from a distance to see it. 


people 


T had my entire plot of ground of half an 
acre plowed in the spring and harrowed. 
Then, with string and hoe, I made 
three feet apart and planted Zinnias. These 
annuals | the most beautiful in 
colors and the easiest to care for. All sum 
mer until frost the garden is a vast bouquet 
of loveliness yielding quantities of blooms 
for myself and armsful for those who come 
them. 


rows 


consider 


to see 

When they begin to bloom, | 
the rows tying a white string or rag on 
the perfect that | may select them 
for seed at maturity. When seed has formed, 
I spread them on a table in the house and 
later store in large cartons. It is often that 
I have several bushel baskets of these dried 
blooms. 


go through 


ones 


In spring I use both hands in dislodging 
these from their stems and_ plant 
them thickly in inch deep rows. 


seeds 


When ready to transplant, I thin them 
out leaving one plant every two feet and 
using the ones I take out for planting other 
rows. They need weeding but once and after 
that they are sturdy enough to claim the 
row as their own. 


In addition to my own seeds, I send to a 
seed house for some, especially if there is 
a new variety on the market. This was 
true two years ago when the David Burpee 
variety appeared. And a bouquet in arm 
size of that exquisite flower is something to 
be proud about. 

A trick in picking Zinnias is to break off 
lower branches first. They come off very 
easily and their weight often causes them 
to split off, but the plant keeps a sym- 
metrical tree-like appearance and one that 
is very generous in providing large and 
perfect blooms as long as summer lasts. 


(Mrs.) M. BE. Tapprne, ( Minn.) 


Additional Honor Roll Dahlia 
To the Editor: 


N running through 


my notes on new 

Dahlias, I find that I inadvertently 
omitted one variety from my Honor Roll, 
appearing in your December issue. This 
Dahlia is Hon. A. E. GIEGENGACK, F.D., 
which is best described as bright amar- 
anth red, 1] inehes or more across by 5 


inches deep. This is a seedling of Mur- 
PHY’S MASTERPIECE. It won many seedling 
prizes and best bloom in show at Washing- 
ton, 1941. It should have been included in 
my list and I hope you will find it possible 
to include this correction in your January 
Issue, 

My apologies to you and the introducer.— 
Lynn B. DupDLeEy, (N. Y.) 
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2s. OF BLOOMS FIRST YEAR 
—A THREE-MONTH SENSATION 


Fill your garden with the bril- lost!” G. A. Bernard, IIll., writes—"’You say 600 flowers. I'll bet there 
liant, breath-taking beauty are 1,000 flowers on one single plant.’”’ And O. A. Wood, Mich., reports 





of the new Azaleamum 2,928 blooms by actual count on a single first-year plant! 

(pronounced A-zale-ya-mum), Rich color, with contrasting centers and beautiful shape mark all the 
world's greatest flowering plant, Azaleamums, now available in brilliant new colors—Magic White, 
at amazingly low cost! There Cameo Queen Pink, Bronze Beauty, Santa Claus Red and. Golden 
has never been anything like Yellow and Sunset. There is a tremendous demand for Azaleamums, to 


Azaleamum, with sensational avoid disappointment it is best to ORDER EARLY. 
first-year growth, loads of big 


blooms — hundreds of them — : 
hom Mueust sell Get... . FREE Garden Beauty Book Showing Azaleamums 


truly America’s greatest garden Other Fine Garden Novelties at Low Prices! 









wonder. Use the coupon to get a free copy of our big, new j 
colorful Garden Beauty Book packed with big i 
600 BLOOMS Ist YEAR—1 500 2nd YEAR! values for your garden. It shows in true colors the 
famous Azaleamums, including new “Summer Sun- 
For 3 full months a single Azaleamum is a garden in itself and a group set,’ the startling Dazzler 


will be gorgeous. Grows to bushel-basket size or larger lst year, cov- oe the amazing 
ered with masses of lovely, large blossoms. No wonder that wherever seein ) paubie Oe- 
Azaleamums grow, friends, neighbors and passers-by exclaim in envy ns ane Many Other 














and admiration at the glorious sight! Make your garden this wonderful ane enesen Bawarkses and 
, i” all your old favorites 
beauty spot this year! Write before supply is ex- 
hausted—send coupon or 
OWNERS REPORT AMAZING RESULTS! penny postcard TODAY! 
SUST OUT! New Wm. Simpkins, N. J. says—"My Azaleamum f@ tees ee eee See eee 
"ee, Cameo Queen is a beauty—covered with hun- P ° 
ong + lag ayy nt dreds of beautiful pink blooms this first year. é R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 1013, Three Rivers, Mich. i 
ust, when flowers are It certainly is all you claim it to be.” Mrs. Please send me a copy of your free, new _eatalog, showing Azaleamums and 
meal ana aetis Lustenburger, Miss., says that despite poor t other garden novelties t 
frost. Remarkable. <a- soil, heat and drought, her Azaleamum grew : 
riegated bloom s—a to a large bush covered with hundreds of NAMI 1 
new. sensating! lovely flowers first year. J. L. Sigmund, Pa., ADDRESS 
: reports—"I tried to count the blooms but got ! : _ % 
CITY * t 
STATE 





R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2564, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Feed Your Plants 


ulturai 


The complete plant 
food with a soil 
that 


ration 








conditioner 
provides ae 
the most important 











factor in growing 





plants. 





window 
Just press odorless Culturaid 


Convenient way to fertilize house plants, 
boxes and flowér pots. 
Sticks Mmto the soil and watch results. Nourish- 
ment is released gradually from organic material 
to promote balanced top and root growth. 
Available analysis: Nitrogen 5%; Phosphorus 10% 
Potash 5%; Use Culturaid for your outdoor plants 
which may be had in bulk, 1 lb. carton—20c; 
5 Ib. carton—60c; 25 Ib. bag—$1.75; 50 Ib. bag— 
$2.75. 


Get Your Free Sample Today 


zeeeeeMULTI PRODUCTS DIVISION------.. 


Protectoseal Company of America, Inc. 
1920 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


] Send Free Working Sample of CULTURAID 

Sticks. [] Send box of 32 CULTURAID Sticks 

—20c enclosed. Ship prepaid trial lot of 
Ibs. CULTURAID Plant Food @ $ 


Money order enclosed. 


My Dealer’s Name is 
My Name........ 
Address 


City State 


‘ a  -— se 
Greenhouse Plants 
Choice Seeds and Bulbs for Spring Flowering 


[eseeesereeseeeseeseseseeesseeesoeeeee 


Special free offer for January: regular llc packet 
Arctotis Grandis (Blue-eyed African Daisy). Sow 
now for Easter, Flowers stay open on the plants a 


long time, 
post 


even on cloudy days Send se 
ge and handling 


ar 
S. COBB, Dept. 


stamp for 
Write for free catalog 


IF, 22 Barry Rd., Searsdale, N. Y. 











ASTER SURVIVOR 


i ASN 
s: ewsiae eis “wes 
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Price: 55¢ each; 
3 for $1.50 
Hardy Fall Blooming Aster received award 
of Merit at 
Beautiful large rose pink flowers. 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
In bloom two weeks longer than other As- 


ters Excellent for Cutting. 


Our 1942 large colored catalog lists the 


most popular new varieties and a com- 
plete assortment of other varieties of Roses, 
Shrubs, Perennials, Evergreens, Vines, 


Hedges, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits. 


We save you money on our home grown, 
weather stock and offer free land- 
Our 58th Year. 


tested 
scape service. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
23 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


WV -VRe)\ | Dmer-We-VReled FREE 
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The 


Weathervane 


The war and its influence on gardening 


ECEMBER 7 was a sharp, clear 

day with a tingle of frost in the 

biting wind which warned that the 

last mellow day of autumn had _ passed. 
The mildness of preceding weeks had been 
deceptive; it was hard to realize that 
within a few hours winter’s cold could rob 
us of the last few flowers in the garden. 
Our radio was not on all that day and 
so we were not aware that across our 
country had swept another cold and in- 
escapable fact—we were at war. Thus, 
our day was peaceful and leisurely. Rose 


The red-painted X 
rooster of carved 
wood dates back to 
1885 and is rare. It’s 
still in use. The geo- 
metric-patterned ar- 
part of a 
South 
County Museum at 


Wickford, R. I. The 
peacock is of 


row is 


collection in 


zine 
back to 
Silhouettes are 


and dates 
1880. 
copies of old designs 


F. H. Williams, a 
in the Providence Journal. 


Rhode Island. 


“Flower Grower” 


bushes, delivered late the afternoon be- 
fore, were tucked into their beds for the 
winter, and all the while we dreamed of 
the magnificent showing of fragrant 
blooms those husky plants would give us 
next June. Juncoes blew from Birch tree 
to Bireh tree in the brisk wind, eyeing 
our bird feeding trays all the while. The 
last few weeds were pulled from between 
Delphinium seedlings in the frame and 
we remarked how large they had grown 
with the favorable weather. Spears of 
green announced that the Daffodils 
planted two months ago had rooted well 
and were even now impatient for spring. 


The last few carrots were pulled—enough 
for another meal or two. 
In the light of piece events, the ar- 


rangement of many home gardens may 
need revision this year to include plant- 
ines of vegetables and fruits. We have 
been warned that the country must pro- 
duce more food in 1942. ‘Food,’ says 
Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, “will win the war and write the 
peace.” Before the declaration of war, 
the Secretary's policy was to let the 
farmers grow the crops, but in the pres- 
ent emergency this policy may be broad- 
ened to include home gardeners with idle 
land worth eultivating. 


Horses are popular 
subjects for weather- 
vanes. The one shown 
above was made 
about 1875. Fish vane 
Narragansett 
1860 


from 


was carved in 


reader, spotted this illustration of old weathervanes 
Since the hurricane of 1938. few old vanes remain in use in 
Who else has photographs of weathervanes, old or new? 


All food 


gardening efforts this vear 
must be co-ordinated to avoid waste. 


Seeds, as Bob Helgeson points out in 
this issue, are in short supply. Deliveries 
of insecticides and fertilizers may be slow 
this year and they should be obtained 
early. 

To avoid making the mistakes of the 
last war, Secretary Wickard has ealled a 
special meeting of the horticultural and 
agricultural press late this month (De- 
cember) in Washington. Reports of this 
conference, and other Defense Garden 
news, will appear in later issues. 
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A NEW WHITE FLOWER 


from HARRIS 


Orange Blossom 
Nicotiana 


Here is the useful white flower you have 
been looking for—drought, disease, and 
insect resistant. Our new low-growing 
Nicotiana, or Flowering Tobacco, furn- 
ishes continuous bloom all season long. 
With smooth, green leaves close to the 
ground, it keeps sending up straight, 
wiry stems 20 to 24 inches high on which 
are clusters of pure: white tubular flow- 
ers, each about 2/4, inches long an an 
inch across. 






Planted in clusters throughout the garden, 
its pure white blossoms make the other 
colors stand out to the best advantage. 
Seed of our own growing, pkt. 25c.—3 
for 60c. 


1942 catatoc now Aeady 


This new catalogue of Harris Flowers and Vegetables (many of which are 
illustrated in color), describes accurately the best of the newest flowers and 
vegetables, and contains many interesting suggestions for your garden. 


Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of seeds and plants selected fot 
quality, vigor, and adaptability to the northern climate. Our catalogue gives 
you the opportunity of buying these seeds direct from our seed farm. It will 
pay you to send for the catalogue today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc., 4 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


100 YEARS AGO 


the first gladiolus hybrid 








was introduced to the flower 
lovers of Europe. Send for 
your copy of beautiful CEN- 
TENNIAL CATALOG with 
interesting historical data 
and generous centennial of- 


fers. 


SENSATIONAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 


$10.00 Value for $3.00 
DELUXE SHOW-WINNING COLLECTION 


Ten Large of each: 


MARGARET BEATON RUFFLED BEAUTY 
COLOSSUS PURITAN 
LUCIFER JALNA 
ARETHUSA BEACON 
CAMELLIA AMRITA 
SERENITY 
and 


One large bulb of a variety introduced within the past three years 
(our choice) guaranteed catalog value at least $2.00. 





This sensationally generous bargain must be restricted to 
the first five hundred orders received. Subsequent orders 
will be promptly returned. 


COLONIAL GARDENS, INC. 


RUSHFORD, MINNESOTA 
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The 1942 All-America Rose 
|. Heart's Desire 


A superb new Rose of tantalizing beauty. 
Exquisite in every detail from the time the 
shapely long buds unfurl until the petals 
fall from the full-blown flower. Bountifully 
endowed with a passionate fragrance that 
is in full keeping with its saturated rich 
red color and the velvety texture of the 
petals. Of vigorous constitution and very 
profuse, bearing its stately blooms on 
vigorous long stems clothed with healthy 
clean foliage. Truly your HEART'S DESIRE 


in a Rose, 


$1.65 each, prepaid 


September Jewe's 


Six Glamorous 


September Hewels 


Chrysanthemums 


The first September Jewels Chrysanthemums offered 
as separate varieties, showing characteristics typical 
of their type such as: outstanding winter hardiness 
and early blooming ability. Large daisy-like flowers 
measuring 2 to 3 inches in diameter are borne 
profusely on vigorous well-branched plants. 

2. SIGUARD 
3. AESIR—Glossy sunshine yellow. 

1. ODIN—Intriguing hellebore red. 

5. NJORTH—Bright amaranth pink. 

i. FREYA—Refreshing lemon yellow. 

7. GUDRUN—Rich golden copper. 

Any of the above 50c each; 3 for 
$1.25; 12 for $4.50; 1 each of above 
for $2.20, prepaid. 


The Hit of 1941 
8. September Jewels Seed 


Last year’s most important new Chrysanthemum, 
Easily grown from seed. Combines early blooms 
with winter hardiness. 


Pkt. 50c; 3 Pkts. $1.25 


Enchanting light coral red. 





HENRY A. DREER, Inc., 170 Dreer Building, Phila., 


Pa. 














9. Debutante 


of the 1942 season. A charming New Early-Flower- 


ing Hardy Garden Chrysanthemum, offering as 
exquisite a color as has ever been seen. It is a 
combination of light lemon yellow, diffused with 
soft peach and light rose, blended to give a de- 
lightfully soft effect and freshness to the display. 
60c each; 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.50, prepaid. 


0. Violet, Royal Robe 


A glorious variety in 
with exceedingiy large 
those of Pansies. 60¢ 
prepaid. 


a lustrous shade of 
fragrant 
each; 3 for 


1942 All-America 


Selections 
of Flower Seeds 


Silver Medals 


deepest violet-blue 
blooms opening out flat like 
$1.55; 12 for $5.50, 


11. IPOMOEA Pearly Gates. An unusually large satiny white 
Morning Glory Pkt. 25e: Large Pkt. 75e. 

12. CLEOME Pink Queen. Beautiful Spider Plant. Never 
out of bloom. Pkt. 25e; Large Pkt. 75e. 

13. COSMOS Yellow Flare. Bright golden yellow flowers in 
great abundance. Pkt. 25¢e; Large Pkt. 75ce. 


Bronze Medals 
14. NIEREMBERGIA Purple 


deep violet-blue flowers 


Robe 


Covered with masses of 
Pkt. 75 


25e; Large Pkt. 75¢ 


15. MARIGOLD Double’ Butterball Compact bushes with 
masses of butter yellow blooms. Pkt. 25¢; Large Pkt. 75e. 

16. MARIGOLD DPouble Melody. Charming golden yellow 
flowers on compact plants. Pkt. 25e; Large Pkt. 50¢ 


17. MARIGOLD Dwarf Golden Bedder.  Chrysanthemum-like 
golden orange flowers. Very Early. Pkt. 25¢; Large 
Pkt. 50c. 

Honorable Mention 

18. PHLOX Gigantea Red Glory. Brilliant red with large 

white eye. Pkt. 25¢e; Large Pkt. 75e. 


19. MARIGOLD Mission Giant Yellowstone. 
low blooms. 5 Feet. Pkt. 25¢; 
20. PETUNIA Glamour. Massive giant fringed 
flowers with lighter throat. Pkt. 50e; 3 
21. ZINNIA Royal Purple. A Dahlia 
royal purple. Pkt. 25c; Large Pkt. 
22. RUDBECKIA Starlight. 
mahogany. Many 


Large, clear yel- 
Large Pkt. 75e 
salmon-rose 
Pkts. for $1.25. 
Flowered 
60¢c. 


deep rich 


Shading 
Doubles. Pkt. 


from primrose yellow to 
25e; Large Pkt. 75c 


—_: —_——~~ 
















g A Complete Guide to the successful 


OOS Flower and Vegetable Garden—offer- 


ing the BEST in Seeds, Plants and 
1942 


Bulbs. All the 
GARDEN Attractive Prices. 
BOOK 


offers. Sent Free. 
free 


Latest Novelties. 
Many _ special 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
170 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 

















~ 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc., 170 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. } 
Send me prepaid the following Dreer's flower seeds and plants. I 
Number of pkts. Number of pkts. 
Item + or plants Price Item + or plants Price 
~| Send me 
Dreer’s 1942 
Garden Book 
—your com- 
~ “denne - plete catalog 
Total remittance enclosed $ of quality 
seeds, plants, 
Name bulbs, roses, 
Address om. 
City State 
10 JANUARY, 1942 
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Carl Cropp, veteran seedsman, appraises the All- 


America annuals and other 1942 


seed 


novelties 


Novelty Flowers For the New Year 


T is good news for suburban gardeners 

that the Heavenly Blue Morning 

Glory, which has changed so many 
back fences and blank walls from ugli- 
ness to breathtaking beauty, has a lovely 
sister which won a silver medal in the 
All-America trials for 1942." 

Pearly Gates is the name of this new 
treasure; it is a white sport of Heavenly 
Blue, as vigorous in growth, as free 
flowering, with flowers as large as the 
older variety. It has been tested for two 
vears now; last year there was not enough 
seed to permit of introduction. Both years 
it has performed so well in tests that it 
seems certain we have acquired a variety 
which will be esteemed as among the best 
for years to come. 

This year no doubt many walls and 
trellises will be covered with Heavenly 
Blue, Pearly Gates, and Scarlett O’Hars 
Morning Glories, as a_patriotie color 
scheme, 

Another All-America silver medal, the 
highest award made this year, went to 
(leome Pink Queen, and this award was 
welcome because it brought attention to 
a floral family which is seldom in the 
lime-light. The Cleome, or Spider Flower, 
is essentially a border subjeet, for the 
background, where it grows to three feet 
in height. Pink Queen has large heads 
of true pink, without a trace of magenta; 
and grows in sturdy clumps, which need 
no staking. It. blooms from June until 
frost, and will contribute welcome sky- 
line color to the summer flower border. 

A third silver medal was won by a 
vellow Cosmos, Yellow Flare, which like 
Orange Flare is an early flowering strain 
of the Klondyke Cosmos. The parent 
strain late in season that it was 
formerly grown only in the Deep South, 
but its early flowering offspring begin to 
blossom in July. Yellow Flare grows three 
to four feet tall, and resembles Orange 
Flare except in color. 


is so 


Another of the less known flowers to 
be given an award is a new Nierembergia. 
The pale lavender variety, N. hippomanieca, 
w'iich is smothered all summer with small 
cup-shaped flowers, is so delicate in color- 
ing as to bleach almost white in our hot 
sun. The new introduction is like this 
older variety except for the color of its 

*The All-America trials consist of test gardens 
located thrcughout the country at which 21 


judges select the best novelties of the next year. 
Winners receive medal certificates—Eb. 


By CARL CROPP, (lIll.) 


flowers, which are a deep, unfading violet 
purple, holding color throughout a_ hot 


Chicago summer. Purple Robe is_ the 
name, and a bronze medal is the award 
it won. 


Marigolds and Petunias, as usual, were 
numerous in the contest, but the improve- 
ments shown were less interesting than in 
several years. This is not unwelcome, 


since breeders have been concentrating 
unduly on these two families, giving us 
more new varieties than we need. Bronze 
medals were won by two dwarf double 
yellow Marigolds, Melody and Butterball, 
both compact, free flowering and early. 
Marigold Yellowstone, a globular, in- 
eurved chrysanthemum-type of medium 
size and golden coloring, won honorable 





Petunia Glamour, winner of an All-America Honorable Mention, is richly veined in center 


11 





Marigold Melody is a bright orange, early-flowering variety of the 
dwarf Harmony type which is useful for edging and cutting 


mention; and Marigold Golden Bedder, 
another dwarf double, won the same. 

And after looking all these over in my 
test garden, I went over to a row of 
Marigold Red and Gold Hybrid, which 
failed to win an award for 1941, and I 
had to admit that in my honest judg- 
ment here was the best border Marigold 
of all. From late August until freezing 
weather, it produced an amazing abun- 
dance of perfect double red and gold 
flowers, larger than any double French 
variety, and more interesting in coloring 
than any Atriean. 

This, I am told, is a true F’ hybrid, 
grown like hybrid corn, and possessing 
“hvbrid vigor,” such as that which in- 
creases corn vields sO rreatly. So tar as 
I know, it is the only such hybrid in the 
whole floral field, and 
“mule,” producing no seed of its'own. To 
grow it, two parent strains, one African, 
the other French, must be grown and 


moreover is a 


crossed by a method which is far from 
it’s being done successfully. 


easy. Yet 





If I am correctly informed, some plants 
of a similar cross have produced seed, in 
spite of the facet that the great majority 
are sterile. From these seed bearers two 
varieties were grown, one a single, Wild- 
fire, the other the dark mahogany red 
double, Idabelle Firestone—novelties of 
last vear. Both these are interesting, 
approaching the size of the African type, 
with coloring hitherto found only in the 
French; but neither has the vigor and 
free flowering quality that we find in Red 
and Gold hybrid. 

The only Petunia to win an All-America 
award this year Glamour, a large 
single flower of salmor-rose. It won 
honorable mention, and this recognition 
was also given to the annual Phlox Red 
Glory, the richest red so far; Zinnia 
Roval Purple, a dahlia flowered variety 
of true purple; and Rudbeckia Starlight, 
a semi-double selection from Kelvedon 
Star, with flowers varying in color from 
yellow to mahogany red. 

Not all the new flowers, as we 


was 


well 





(left). 
Bronze 


Butterball 
an All-America 
Medal 


tremely 


Marigold 


winner, is an ex- 
dwarf variety, col- 


ored canary - yellow with 
dark tips on center petals. 
It will make a good edging 


plant 


The Morning Glory, Pearly 


Gates, scored the highest 


among the All-America en- 
tries and won a_ Silver 
Medal. It is 
gested as a companion for 
Heavenly Blue and Scarlett 


O’Hara in 


ings this year 


being = sug- 


patriotic plant- 











Purple Robe is a rich violet-blue form of Nierembergia which 


does not fade in the sun. This annual does well in dry places 


know, are entered in the All-America 


trials. Indeed, some of the best intro- 
ductions in recent years were not so 
entered, notably Alyssum Violet Queen 


which in my judgement will be popular 


in gardens long after many award win- 
ners have been forgotten. The David 


Burpee Zinnia, which it is reported goes 
back to Luther Burbank in its breeding 
record, was never in the All-America 
trials. This variety, in its present stage 
of development, is a sort of “surprise 
garden mixture” all by itself. Although 
bred for many years, it has refused to be 
fixed, and continues to produce many 
forms and colors found nowhere else in 
the Zinnia family. All are interesting, 
but so diverse as to drive the conscientious 
breeder, trying to make the “type come 
true,” quite to despair. Nevertheless, it 
is well worth growing, if only as a cut 
flower mixture. 

The new Princess 


strain of annual 


Aster, characterized by crested centers of 
gold, with several rows of guard petals— 











Annual Phlox Red Glory 


a development of the Sunshine type— 
continues to be improved. This year the 
variety Prineess Marsha is introduced, 
a ecinnibar searlet with gold center. 

One of the best of all flowers for ribbon 
planting, and beds of color, is the Bro- 
wallia, but until this vear seed has been 
difficult to obtain. This difficulty has 
been overcome, and Browallia Sapphire 
is now available, a profusely flowering 


compact plant 12 inches tall, bearing 
flowers like large Lobelias of intense 
blue with white eve. It likes rich soil, 


blooms continuously, and ean be eut back 
and potted in the fall. 

Calandrinia, available this year, is a 
cousin of the Portulaca with the family 
trait of liking hot, dry weather. It is a 
perennial, blooming the first year from 
seed, bearing flowers of vivid purple from 
July through September. 

Where a mass of easily grown flowers 
is desired, Verbesina  encelioides will 
serve, growing to 40 inches in height, and 
bearing 14-inch yellow daisy-like blossoms 
throughout the summer. 

A new giant Shasta Daisy this vear is 
White Fairy, which bears large single 


Crested Cosmos White Cloud 


flowers, with fringed petals, in clusters 
of five to seven on a stem, blooming in 
July and August. 

Frank Reinelt of California continues 
to lead the Delphinium breeders of the 
world with his named strains which now 


include seven varieties which grow with 
amazing uniformity from seed. Most 


Delphiniums in this country behave as 
biennials, and Reinelt frankly seeks a 
biennial type, deeming this the most satis- 
factory, all things considered. His great- 
est triumph unquestionably are his white 
varieties, which are equal in every respect 
to his blues, something that no other 
breeder can say. His latest named strains 
are Black Knight, darkest blue; Blue 
Jay, medium blue; and Galahad, a clear 
white. 

While Coreopsis is one of our most 
satisfactory perennials, it has remained 
until now a yellow flower, entirely lacking 
the interesting brown and red_ blends 
which its annual type, the Calliopsis, has 
in such abundance. This year an ap- 
proach toward combining perennial hardi- 
ness with Calliopsis coloring is made in 
Coreopsis atkinsoniana, a glossy crimson 








Zinnia Royal Purple 


flower, which ean be earried over the 
winter with protection in favorable loea- 
tions. 

Cosmos Sensation, the giant early 
which is supreme in its field, has produeed 
two double forms, introduced this year, 
in Pink Lady, a salmon-pink, and White 
Cloud, a crested white. 

A new Chinese Delphinium, Blue 
Mirror, is one of the few true blue 
flowers. It is a perennial which blooms 
the first vear from seed, and is especially 
effective in masses, where its vivid navy 
blue makes a strong impression. 

Two fragrant perennials are available 
this year: Aquilegia suaveolens, a Him- 
alayan species, with cream and lilae flow- 
ers richly perfumed; and Dichotoma, or 
Vesper Iris, which will produce from 
seed the first year fragrant flowers borne 
in sprays varying in eolor from cream to 
violet purple. 

Linum narbonense Heavenly Blue is a 
new variety of the hardy Flax, which 
blooms from seed the first year and bears 
flowers of luminous ultramarine much 
larger than Linum perenne. This should 
be well worth while in the perennial 





Verbena Roseglow 


Cosmos Yellow Flare 


Annual Rudbeckia Starlight 
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border, where a blue Flax is indispensable. 

Verbena Roseglow is an upright grow- 
ing variety the flowers of which have an 
unusual blending of orange-scarlei and 
deep rose, without the eye found in most 
Verbenas. 

Sweet Pea growers will find interest 
in new colors introduced this year of the 
new spring-flowering type of Sweet Pea, 
which have the size and abundance of the 
late Spencer type, vet bloom early enough 
to give a good erop of flowers before 
summer heat arrives. Seven different 
eolors are now available: White, blue, 
clear pink, rose-pink, mauve, lavender 
and light lavender. 

One of the outstanding items among 
the All-America trials was a 100 per cent 


all double Rosy Morn. The plants were 
true to type in height and habits. Un- 
fortunately no seed of this is available 


this vear, but, whereas you will have to 
forestall your enthusiasm to try this 
novelty in your own garden for another 
vear, seeds of the others are already on 
the seedsmen’s shelves. And sowing time 
is not far away! 





Pimpernel Gossip 


AVE you seen the Poor Man’s 
Weathereglass ? It is a bright 
little flower, brick-red, blooming 


on a spreading, symmetrical plant which, 
in spite of its attractiveness, is considered 
It is easy to pull out, if you feel 
you must; it never tries to take a whole 
cvarden, 

Kor [ had admired the 
heauty of its small flowers, asking neigh- 
and friends if they knew what it 
was. No could tell me, though all 
had admired it, Finally [ sent. it 
to the botany department of the state 
college. The name that back as- 
tonished me, it was so familiar! Anagal- 
lis arvensis, Starlet Pimpernel, or Poor 
Man’s Weatherglass, is the significant 
name that this common little modest weed 


hears. 


a weed. 


several vears 
bors 
one 


too. 


came 


Being a gossip at heart, at least where 
plants are concerned, | looked through 
herb lore to find out more 
about the Pimpernel. It symbolized as- 
signation. This modest plant, then, was 
not always so innocent as it appears. 
Time perhaps, when you just 
couldn’t give a person a piece of Pimper- 
nel, and keep your reputation. Maybe 
vou couldn't be seen carrying it! 
Still, it had other uses that eould be given 
as excuses. 

It is edible as 
Was used in 


sources of 


was, 


even 


salad, and 
Asia, France, and Germany, 
according to some herb authorities. I’ve 
tasted it; it reminds me of lettuee. The 
leaves are so small that there would be 
too few of them for salads, however, in 
gardens where the weeds are pulled. 
Once the Pimpernel was thought to 


greens or 


By DORIS KLINDT, (Ore.) 


cure toothache. It was used to draw out 


splinters. And that defies my imagina 
tion. I can see how it might have been 
used for toothache, as a poultice, or 


placed on an aching tooth. But for 
splinters! Was it tied over the splinter, 
as a poultice, and did the splinter then 
pop out? Or did it perhaps work out 
gradually, as it would have, anyway? 





1942 All-America Annual 
Flowers 
Silver Medals 
Pearly Gates Morning Glory 
Cleome Pink Queen 
Burpee’s Yellow Flare Cosmos 
Bronze Medals 


Nierembergia coerulea, Purple Robe 


Marigold Dwarf French Double, 
Butterball 
Marigold Dwarf French Double, 


Melody 
Marigold Dwarf Chrysanthemum- 
flowered, Golden Bedder 


Honorable Mention 
Phlox gigantea, Red Glory 
Marigold Mission Giant, 
stone 
Petunia 
Glamour 
Zinnia Dahlia-flowered, Royal Pur- 
ple 
Rudbeckia Starlight 


Yellow- 


Giants of California, 











Pimpernel, gathered properly, was 
considered a protection against witch 
craft. It must be gathered with a certain 
incantation for five days. A useful plant, 
indeed, for a person with a hopeful 
outlook. 

Pimpernel grows in plowed fields, and 
was introduced from Europe and Asia. 
According to Gerard, it flowers especially 
in August, when the farmer, ready for 
harvest, would first look for the Pimper 
nel flowers to know the weather for the 
next day. If the flowers were shut close, 
it meant rain and bad weather; if open 
wide, fair weather. I have never proved 
this to my own. satisfaction, way 
or the other. I have thought perhaps 
my technique was at fault, or my memory. 
The truth is, I forget to watch the 
Pimpernel flowers: and when I do wateh 
them, | forget to wateh the weather. 

But how significant this plant has been 
in the lives of long-gone people, our own 
even! What dramatic 
it may have played, when its symbolism 
was important. What peace and freedom 


one 


ancestors, roles 


from worry it may have brought, when 
it had been gathered with the proper 
rites. And what haste it may have been 
responsible for, when harvesting time 
came round! 

No doubt it really gave a kind of 


protection, unsuspected in those earlier 
days. As greens and salads it could be 
called an aid in the protection of health. 

After I had discovered the Pimpernel, 
my backyard, always productive of weeds, 
beckoned again. There’s nothing like the 
instinet for gossip to find a plant with 
a story! 
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Courtesy N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station 


Two lots of flower seeds, being germinated. on blotters, show varying degrees of vitality 


What of This Year’s Seeds? 


HE new interest in vegetable gar- 
dens brought about by serious world 
conditions and the realization that 
all seed crops are extremely short this 
year, has given pause to many home 
gardeners. They are at once eager to 
pitch in to increase the national food 
supply by planting gardens in the back- 
yard, and at the same time sensibly euri- 
ous about what manner of seed they will 
be able to procure tor the purpose. 
Rumor being what it is, it is only 
natural that fantastic and in many re- 
ludicrous statements have been 
given out in respect to the seed situation. 
Of a shortage, a very serious one, there 
ean be no doubt. Not only have we been 
cut off from practically our entire source 
of foreign imports, but the weather in 
the leading seed producing sections of 


spects 





ay.\ 





By BOB HELGESON 
Editor of “Seed World” 


America this past season has been prob- 
ably the most unsatisfactory in the 
memory of seed growers. 

A year ago when seed supplies were 
being planned by growers, it was hoped 
that enough kinds and varieties of seed 
could be grown to supply not only our 
own home gardeners, market growers and 
sanners, but also much of the rest of the 
world. Unfortunately, Dame Nature did 
not rule it so, and we are now faced by 
a shortage which can only be made to “go 
the rounds” by very careful distribution. 

Shortages in anything seem to cause 
disturbances. For instance, there is the 
ever-present matter of price. When less 
is available, the price is invariably high, 
and because prices are high, there is a 
temptation to substitute or cut quality. 
This need not concern the home gardener, 
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however, if he will buy his seed as sensi- 
bly as he does his clothes or his breakfast 
food. Seed is sold on reputation just 
like soap. It is not advertised as highly 
as some more commonly used commodi- 
ties, but its reputation is very likely to be 
founded on more years of service to the 
publie. 

The idea that some seed, like eauli- 
flower, cabbage, turnip, beet and many 
perennial flowers, which were once largely 
imported from Europe, will be unob- 
tainable, is entirely unfounded. For the 
most part, American seedsmen anticipated 
wartime shortages on these items, and 
have been working furiously the last 
twenty-four months to produce an ade- 
quate home supply. Unfortunately, the 
weather played havoe with this very 
worthy effort, resulting in the present 
shortages. 

Although some varieties will be difficult 
to find, others high in price, and occasion- 
ally unobtainable, there will, for the most 
part, be plenty of seed for the home 
gardener. Furthermore, this seed will be 
of the highest quality, if the purchaser 
uses reasonable caution in selecting his 
source of supply. Dr. M. T. Munn, chief 
of the seed laboratory of New York state, 
which makes a practice of testing seed 
from each crop, recently made a state- 
ment which is good advice for all home 
gardeners. He said, “If you don’t know 
seeds, know your seedsman.” 

The subject of seed testing should be 
of very great interest to anyone who 
plants a garden. There was a time when 
garden seed was packeted by the hit and 
miss method, when grower and _ planter 
alike took things for granted and hoped 





Special apparatus with controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity is used for large scale 
testing of seeds. Seeds are germinated in 
soil and on blotters in this cabinet, part of 


the equipment of the Division of Seed In- 


vestigation at Geneva, New York 
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The Iowa Seed Laboratory is conducting a research and teaching 


program to aid in standardizing methods of seed testing, to train (left), the director, 


a staff of expert seed analysts and to determine the quality of 


for the best. This is no longer true. The 
large seed houses, for instance, have 
elaborate laboratories for testing seed, 
for determining its quality before distri- 
bution to the public, and for assuring 
freedom from weeds, especially noxious 
weeds. 

Some of these laboratories literally are 
scientific institutions in themselves, and 
make thousands of tests for germination, 
purity and type every year. This vear 
they will be especially active, because the 
shortage of seed will make it necessary 
to use every available supply, some of 
which “might” possibly be of inferior 
quality. 


Seed testing in the last few years has 


become a profession just as much as the 
law or medicine. Most of the state uni- 
versities now offer courses in this subject, 
and some of them, like New York and 
lowa, devote intensified training, not only 
to the specialized student, but to the gen- 
eral agricultural and horticultural student 
as well. An association known as_ the 
Official Seed Analysts of North America 
has been formed to further the specialized 
training and research of this group of 
professional people, and closely allied 
with it is the Commercial seed analysts 
group. 

The movement toward assuring the 
public of better seed has been very active 
in governmental cireles. All of the states 





seeds for contributing members in the trade. Dr. R. H. Porter 
examines tests of Bluegrass seed; Margaret 
Hanning weighs seeds, prior to testing, on the chainomatic balance 


now have seed laws, which govern the 
quality, type and purity of seed. Most of 
these laws have to do with agricultural 
seed, like the clovers and other grass 
crops, but many of them now have vege- 
table seed laws, and a few govern the 
sale of flower seed. These measures have 
all been worked out with the co-operation 
of seedsmen, so that the publie can be 
assured of quality in all instances, and 
ean know just what a packet contains. 

All businesses have a few chiselers. So 
it is still possible that some packets might 
be sold with inferior or misnamed seed. 
But two precautions will assure you of 
sufficient seed of the best quality. Know 
your seedsman, and order early. 


January in Southern Gardens 


EAVY planting is scheduled to 
start in November and continue 
through March, but when the cold 


winds and freezes of January come it is 
necessary to amend the schedule and 
mark it, ‘‘weather permitting. ’’ 


Coniferous and broad-leaved  ever- 
greens can safely be planted in any 
weather. For they are always shipped 
balled and burlapped or wire-balled 
which insures no disturbance of the root 
systems or exposures to wind = and 
weather. 


Surface freezes come often during this 
month but rarely does the ground stay 
cold enough to be frozen more than a 
few hours after the sun shines on it, so 
that digging can go ahead and planting 
be done. Only these balled and bur- 
lapped plants should be set out during 
extremely cold weather. 


Junipers and Thujas, Nandinas and 
Pyracanthas, Photinias and Cypresses 
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By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


and all of the long lists of charming and 
worth while conifers and evergreens 
should be planted this month. Fill in 
your backgrounds, plant your hedges, 
group your foundation lines and go 
ahead with remaking your Boxwood 
borders. 


Vegetable gardens are a erying neces- 
sity in these days of defense work where 
army camps are springing up all over 
the land and especially the winter camps 
throughout the whole Southeast. Make 
hotbeds and plant seeds of Chinese eab- 
bage from January 1 to 15. Plant seeds 
ot parsley, cabbage and cauliflower from 
January 15 to February 15. 


Asparagus roots can be put out from 
December to April. twenty-five roots 
will make a row 50 feet long. Cabbage 
seed can be planted and onion plants 
placed during the same period. One 
packet of cabbage seed and 100 onion 
plants will plant the 50-foot row. Keep 
your “subsistence gardens” growing and 


plan for more and more vegetables and 
food this vear. 


Dormant spraying is the standard 
work tor the month. For all ornamentals 
use lime-sulphur in the ratio of 1 to 40. 
Spray when there is little wind. Calm, 
sunny days are best and the thermometer 
should not be below 50°. Pecan Trees 
need stronger solutions and 1 to 10 is 
right for them. 


Pruning trees is fine cold weather 
work. The long dry spells of 1941 have 
resulted in many eracked limbs and 
heavy rains which seep into holes that 
are unknown often break these down 
with danger to life and property. Go 
over your shade trees and have them 
pruned now. Ordinary day labor, which 
is the kind most gardeners have to use, 
should be watched carefully while this 
pruning is being done. 

Expert tree surgeons are worth all 


they cost. Unfortunately, they are not 
(Continued on page 18) 
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January With Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


N my desk as I write is a little 
cellophane envelope enclosing sev- 

eral dried but recognizable Rose 
petals labeled “Our Isobel.’”” Some months 
ago these petals came to me from a cor- 
respondent in Buenos Aires, traveling 
with the wind in four days from the 
South American capital to ask my judg- 
ment on the accuracy of the naming of 
the Rose. The freshness of the petals was 
an amazing commentary on the way in 
which the distance between North and 
South America has been bridged, but the 
significant thing about the inquiry was 
the Rose neighborliness that prompted it. 
Of course, I did my best to reply, hav- 
ing to admit to my sorrow that I had mis- 
judged on one previous occasion the color 
of the petals of one of these single Roses. 
Buenos Aires is on the other side of the 
equator, and its seasons are exactly up- 
side-down to us. That our descriptions 





and varieties should be considered was 
flattering, to say the least, and at this 
time when every suggestion of common 
sense indicates the wisdom of all-Amer- 
ican solidarity it may be easily assumed 
that these contacts are being stimulated. 
One of our very best American amateur 
rosarians, Dr. Earl J. Hamilton, of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, has spent nearly a 
half year in various South American 
countries on research not related to the 
Rose, but he just couldn’t keep from in- 
forming us about the Roses he saw and 
enjoyed. It is distinetly interesting to 
find that the Roses named “Floribunda” 
by the late Dr. Nicolas in my presence 
three years ago are flourishing in Bogota. 

The Editor of the FLower Grower has 
suggested that I begin 1942 by talking 
I do not intend to overlook Breeze 
Hill, which has more than eight hundred 
Rose species and varieties growing, but 


Roses. 








“The sfimbing Rose, :Sutniner Sacw. *ploems 


I do 
readers reach a little deeper and further 
into the Rose world, or our half of it, in 


want to have FLOWER GROWER 


studying with me American. Rose 
sibilities. 

Some years ago I wrote a book called 
“The Rose in America,” in which I in- 
quired as to whether or not the Rose 
really was in America. If I were revising 
the book today I should have to insist 
that the Rose is in America, and very 
vigorously and extensively in America. 
What I have above said about Argentina 
and Colombia indicates that we North 
Americans have no Rose monopoly. 

There is good reason to believe that we 
grow and sell each year in the United 
States something more than twenty-five 
millions of Rose plants, which is nothing 
to be so proud of, beeause it is hardly 
a plant for every home, and shows how 
far we are from the Rose abundance we 
need and ean have. Now the origin of 
these plants is very much broader than 
it used to be, when shiploads of Roses 
came from Holland and Belgium, with a 
few from England. Millions of Roses are 
grown in ‘'exas, many come from 
Arkansas, and California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Ohio bring us good plants. 
New York and Pennsylvania produce 
extensively and admirably, and both New 
Jersey and Delaware are producers of 
creditable plants for the most part, 
though all sections suffer from the use by 
unscrupulous persons of the junk which 
remains after the better plants have been 
selected by nursery standards. Alas, 
sometimes the Rose junkmen offer worn- 
out greenhouse Roses which used to be 
burned directly, though now they go out 
to burn the fingers of the foolish buyers 
who do not keep well informed. 

For the most part, Rose plant standards 
are very much better than they were a 
dozen years ago. The membership of the 
American Rose Society is responsible for 
this, because these individuals in every 
state in the Union have been led, through 
our publications, to demand and expect 
honestly grown Roses with two vears of 
outdoor exposure, dug carefully after 
frost defoliation, stored even more eare- 
fully, and packed to go around the world, 
as some of them actually do. I can there- 
fore assert, and I do assert, that the Rose 
plants now offered by the responsible 
growers who stand back of their product 
are better by far than those with which 
[ began at Breeze Hill more than twenty- 
five years ago. 

Not enough Roses are grown and used, 
and it is my earnest hope that more 
homes, more gardens, more parks, more 
roadsides, more estates will have so many 
more Roses that the United States will 
begin to be as “rosy” generally as is Eng- 
land. It is in that direction, therefore, 
that the Editor of the FLoweR Grower 
expects me to keep saying Rose words to 
the increasing number of readers whom 
we hope to make more and more alive to 
Rose values. 

It is competent now to consider Amer- 
ican Rose sourees. When I began to work 


pos- 
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a statistical pencil on Rose production 
and distribution, I discovered that our 
Rose fashions were made in Europe, and 
it was interesting sometimes to tell a Rose 
audience that women’s hats had once 
started mostly in Paris, but no longer all 
originated there, while Roses still came 
too much from Europe. I think we can to 
advantage change both fashions, and as to 
Roses we are abundantly well provided 


with Rose originators in America. Avoid- 
ing invidious comparisons I won’t now 


try to name the number of novelty Roses 
offered in the current catalogues which 
result from European seedlings. I can 
say that Boerner in Central New York, 
Swim, Lammerts and Howard in Cali- 
fornia, Brownell in Rhode Island, and at 
least ten other thoughtful and competent 
rosarians in various parts of the United 
States are carefully hybridizing Roses in 
such fashion as to carry along under the 
Mendelian certainties the logical produe- 
tion of new and better Roses in and for 
America. I shall be able from time to 
time to tell of some of these new Roses, 
and in telling not to cast any diseredit 
on the grand things we have had from 


England, Denmark, Spain, France and 
Germany. If it so came about that, using 
as we are entitled to do all’ the Rose 
sources of all the world both for inspira- 
tion and effective results, we get the 
American Rose stream clear away from 


the relatively narrow European range of 
variety production and produce on origi- 
nal lines in America, we shall be putting 
the Rose forward where it belongs. 


All that I have thus written refers 
primarily to the Hybrid Tea Roses, of 
which we have far too many. The 


shrewdest European critie is Wilhelm 

Kordes, the German who wrote me after 
the war began to say, “I see we are at 
war again. Whoever wins, we all lose.” 
He takes the position that the Hybrid 
Tea Rose is on the way out in favor of 
the Polyantha hybrids. Whether right or 
wrong, the advantage is that we are get- 
ting away from one form, one set of 
parents. 

In the fortheoming American Rose An- 
nual there will be a vigorous discussion of 
the Hybrid Perpetual Rose, which desig- 
nation will have to be translated to some 
of my readers by saying that this ineludes 
the old June Roses. These were increased 
tremendously in number of varieties sixty 
or seventy vears ago, before LaFrance 
was born, when they were ealled “remon- 
tant”—or reblooming. Many of them 
do rebloom, and more of them could if we 
treated them with respect and considera- 
tion. 

So my hope is that we will get away, 
but not altogether away, from too many 
Hybrid Tea Roses, and be growing more 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which will gradually 
hecome as currently reblooming as are 
the Hybrid Teas, adding their own rich 
color and greater strength. 

Then I cannot disabuse myself of the 
hope that such a charming climbing Rose 
as Summer Snow—which was a good bit 
more than that because it was still “snow- 
ing” in Breeze Hill Garden when real 
sfreqaing + capae this fgll—will be repre- 
‘sented 
must htiveer ‘ellotanines élinthing Rdses, aye 
more of them, and a great group of other 
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Birds in Your Garden 


By MARGARET MCKENNY 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 
(y= traveling in company 
with chickadees and nuthatches 
| is the downy woodpecker. Though 
the downy is the smallest of the 
woodpecker tribe, it is one of the 
| most useful to the gardener and 
|  orehardist, for though it is often 


found in the woodland, it is less shy 
larger 


than its eousins and finds 





Downy 
Woodpecker 
\% natural size 


Drawing by 
Grenville Scott 








a happy hunting ground in our 
dooryards. 

Nearly seven inches in length, 
downy may be easily recognized by | 
the black and white bars on his 
back. In addition, the male is 
known by a nape bar of bright | 
searlet. 

With the usual undulating wood- 
pecker flight, downy loops into a 
tree and immediately starts briskly | 
sanvassing every crevice in_ the 
bark. He goes up, tapping vigor- 
ously, then hitehes down back- 
ward, supporting himself with the 
stiff bristles at the end of his tail. 
Going carefully over every tree, 
he loeates hundreds of larvae of 
the ecodling moth. For each one he 
drills a hole with his stout beak, 
and draws out the hidden sleeper | 
with his long, barbed tongue. Wood- | 
boring beetles and their larvae are 
eaten, apple-borers being special 
tid-bits. Caterpillars, weevils, plant | 
lice and ants, all make up the | 
varied items of the diet of this 
untiringly industrious little bird. 

If there is a dead limb in the 
orchard, the happy little carpenter | 
will be glad to chisel out a nesting 
hole. But since the advent of the 
tree surgeon, dead limbs are searee, 
so downy seems grateful for a nest- 
ing box on the edge of the wood- 
land. 

In winter, suet at the feeding 
station is a favorite food, downy 
seattering his companion chickadees 
and nuthateches with a rush when 
he is hungry. Through the vear he 
varies his meat diet with berries 
from the Shadbush, Mountain-ash 
and Bayberry. 











Roses are on the horizon which will make 
the Rose garden something more than a 
mere “heeling-in” ground for the season’s 
Hybrid Teas 

This, then, is my 


introduction to the 


1942 Rose study which | hope will bring 
out just as many criticisms, kicks, com- 
ments and suggestions as the readers of 
the FLowrER GROWER care to send. I am 
ready to be questioned. 





January in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 16) 


widely available and the best that ean 
be done is to use unskilled help with 


‘areful supervision. Watch your tree 
pruners. 
Pansies and Violas, and English 


Daisies should be fed now. Pick off the 
dead flowers daily, or better still gather 
the blooms to brighten winter rooms and 
then there will be no need to remove 
dead flowers which form seeds and 
shorten the blooming season. These 
plants are heavy feeders and require 
regular fertilizing right along. 


Sweet Peas in trenches must be 
watched and trenches filled in gradually 


Ae othed- edlor$ and Shalgitgy : We p"sas the plants climb up. 


*? Winter protection of 


tender plants 
that have been grown from seed should 


be very light. Pine needles are exeellent 
for Gerberas, Carnations, Brazilian 
Morning Glory and Coral Vine roots, but 
other plants like Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, 
Gaillardias, Verbenas, and Petunias need 
no protection. Neither do the annuals 
sown in the fall. However, if a sudden 
freeze is predicted it is wise to cover 
lightly with oak leaves new plants of 
Calendulas, Stocks and Snapdragons, 
removing the covering as soon as it turns 
warm. The mulch if left will induce 
premature tender growth which is unde- 


irable. 


Tea Olives, (ydonias, and the Winter 
Rose with Camellias bring brilliance of 
flower and fragrance through all of this 
New Year month. Cut and enjoy them 
indoors. 

















The fern-like leaves of Sensitive Plant are attractive in themselves, 





It’s fascinating to watch the leaflets of this plant fold together and 


and the blossoms look like little pompons borne on short stems the stems bend downwards within seconds after being touched 


Touch-Me-Not Plant 


HE Sensitive or Touch-me-not 
Plant, botanically known as Mimosa 
pudica, is one of the world’s 
curiosities. It is so modest or bashful, as 
the word pudica suggests, that if the 
foliage is gently touched or brushed 
against it will fold up and assume a 
sleeping position. Just why it has this 
peculiarity is unknown, although it~ is 
believed that this characteristic is for 
protection against browsing animals; in 
addition the stems are clothed with sharp 
bristles or thorns, an added protection. 
Although there are 300 or more mem- 
bers in this plant’s family native to 
Tropical America, this is the most sensi- 
tive of all. It is grown as an annual and 
is easy to grow when seeds are sown in 





By FRANK BALTHIS 


the open ground after danger from frost 
has passed in spring. Seeds may also be 
sown in small pots in loam, peat and 
sand, and later transplanted to the gar- 
den. 

The foliage is a bright green, pinnate, 
with small leaflets arranged along both 
sides of a common stem, and is of deli- 
cate texture. The plant grows about two 
feet high and requires no more care than 
other annuals. The flowers are of see- 
ondary importance but they are a delicate 
pink and arranged in a eylindrical head. 
They pass away quickly to be replaced by 
others in a few days. 

The Sensitive Plant “goes to sleep” at 
night, but when davlight comes, the leaves 
awaken and assume their original posi- 





Celtus—Chinese Lettuce 


A new form of lettuce with crisp. edible 
stalks is being introduced this year. It’s new 
in America but has long been grown in 
northern China. It has been named Celtuce 
because the stalks taste a bit like celery, but 
the Chinese call it Song Tsai. Culture is 
like that of lettuce. Cut stalks before flower 
buds appear, as shown at left, strip off leaves 
(see right), peel the stalks and slice as above 
to eat raw or cook like asparagus and serve 
with butter or creamed 


tion. If a plant is placed under an elee- 
tric light at night the leaves will remain 
awake, but if it is placed in a dark closet 
during the day, they will sleep, thus re- 
versing the natural habit. Children find 
this plant so interesting they never fail to 
“vet a thrill” from touching the leaves 
and watching intently until they return to 
their former position. Adults, too, who 
see the remarkable behavior of the plant 
for the first time suggest that what- they 
see is untrue. They simply cannot believe 
their eyes. 

Unusual plants in the home garden add 
interest and the gardener would do well 
to grow a few each season. The cost for a 
packet of seed of the Sensitive Plant is 
trivial. 
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Impressions of Eastern Gardening 


LTHOUGH my current garden is on 
the Pacifie Coast, I take and read 
the eastern gardening magazines 

and keep an ear cocked for all far-off 
garden tidings which the horticultural 
grapevine brings my way. And the joys 
and struggles of the northern New Jersey 
garden I once made are vivid in my mind. 
Still I felt that a person making any 
pretense to horticultural knowledge should 
bring herself up to date on what has 
been happening in eastern gardens during 
her absence of fifteen years or so in 
California. 

So, with reference books and _ note 
books, sleeping bag and flower-press, I 
turned my back, for more than a year, 
on my Carmel Highlands hillside and 
went poking through the back country, 
the gardens, the nurseries and flower 
shows of the eastern seaboard. 

It is all very well to take copious notes 
as I go along, but it takes a little time 
to get the real value from my current 
judgments. My notes need to stand and 
settle for awhile; then the little piffling 
facts drop to the bottom, out of notice, 
and the important, really outstanding 
ones rise to the top, ready for me to skim 
them off. 

Meadow larks were not yet in full 
voice, but the waxy Manzanita bells hung 
in thick clusters at the tips of their leafy 
branchlets when I drove out of Cali- 
fornia; when I reached the Atlantic 
Coast the Forsythia buds were still un- 
swollen, the bravest Crocus still snow- 
covered and I had the whole floral year 
before me. From then to the little De- 
cember blizzard which speeded me home 
again, I carried on in one of my note- 
books a sort of bookkeeping, putting 
down, as they struck me, the horticultural 
advancements and recessions of the last 
fifteen years in the East. 

When I left my New Jersey garden 
over fifteen years ago, the Pachysandra 
terminalis and Euonymus radicans wave 
was just arising. When I came back to 
that two-acre scene of my labors, I found 
no trace of the choice plants I had nour- 
ished but these two ground covers, par- 
ticularly Pachysandra, simply possessed 
the soil. And wherever I went in the 
Kast, I found the pair taking the same 
place that Geraniums and Sweet Alyssum 
occupy in California gardens, which 
seems to prove that gardeners in any 
region, having once found a good thing, 
are somehow impelled to keep on growing 
it until it becomes a bore. 

I had just enough of a taste of your 
winter to get a fine thrill out of the 
spring-time blooming of rock gardens. 





Intelligent and broad selection of plants and 
their interesting and appropriate associations 
contribute largely to making good garden 

pictures. Mrs. Cameron Clark, L. A. 
Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 


Author of “Flowering Shrubs of California” 


There seems to still be a great deal more 
Cerastium tomentosum than is_ really 
needed, but there has been a great ad- 
vance in the horticultural forms of Phlox 
subulata, which we don’t grow very well 
in California. It was good to see that the 
European Epimediums have come into 
their own; their lovely foliage was used 
to good advantage in shady rock gardens, 
where they found the rich well-drained 
soil they love. In a Bar Harbor garden 
I found Epimedium’s close relative, the 
native Californian Vancouveria, growing 
as happily as in its home state, where 


it isn’t often used for a garden plant. 


When I left the East, Anemone pulsatilla 
(Pulsatilla hirsutissima) and its named 
hybrids were not so freely used as at 
present; they were a fine sight in late 
April, the thick furry clumps of buds 
making their quick growth. Rock garden 
Sedums had been proving their hardiness 
while I was away and I was amazed to 
see how many of the prostrate species 
withstood the cold winters. This question 
of hardiness began to come up almost 
daily and my list of plants which I had 
considered tender and which had proved 


themselves hardy grew and grew. And, 
it was curious to find so many eastern 


rock garden plants coming from the west 
coast, quite unprepared, one would think, 
for the long cold winters ahead of them. 


HE suburbs of New York, Philadelphia 

and Boston are good places to study 
the recent advancements of gardening in 
the East. I rejoiced at the perennial bor- 
ders, a garden manifestation in. which 
California has never been able to shine; 
enjoyed seeing Peonies once more growing 
at their best and was interested to find 
good old Miss Lingard Phlox-still holding 
her own among the many excellent new 
named varieties. It was good to see the 
intelligent plantings of the new herba- 
ceous Spireas and Astilbes and the 
recognition of the Staghorn Sumae’s fine 
architectural values. There is an amaz- 
ingly numerous and beautiful group of 
named varieties of Japanese Iris and 
wonderful strides have been made with 
Chrysanthemums. And I was delighted at 
the good use of Sutton’s magnificent 
Mulleins in New England gardens and of 
the lovely rich purple Geranium ibericum 
at the Berkshire Garden Center at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The struggles of eastern gardeners 
with Pentstemons and Lupines haven’t 
turned out as successfully as I had an- 
ticipated. There must be at least a hun- 
dred Pentstemons to choose from, though 
not all of them are in the trade yet. I 
think one of the chief difficulties is that 
of finding the right species for each loca- 
tion, for the genus has species which will 
grow in all sorts of places. However, 
most of them hate heavy wet soil and that 
is probably the eastern gardener’s chief 
handicap in Pentstemon growing. In 
garden after garden I saw dry-air-and- 


grit-loving Pentstemon species suffering 
in clogged soil and stuffy, motionless air, 
becoming coarse and blooming erratically 
with their good clean blues turning to 
magenta. The old torreyi-eatoni-barbatus 
Pentstemon group seemed the most sue- 
cessful and certainly the. pink form of 
P. barbatus was anmiong the most con- 
tented. 

This inadvised choice of species is true 
of more genera than the Pentstemons. 
Even though the gardener settles, by 
study or by chance, on the right genus 
for his gardén, he does not always choose 
the species of the genus best fitted for 
his place. This may not be the result of 
ignorance; if ‘the .nurseryman doesn’t 
have the species the customer wants, he 
often, and quite in good faith, persuades 
him to take the species he is carrying. 
For, as the nurserymen of many states 
told me, none of them can afford to grow 
rare plants until the demand for the 
plants has become universal and the 
plants are no longer rare. 

I remember only one really successful 
planting of Lupines, for after seeing the 
huge happy plants of Lupinus polyphyl- 
lus hybrids in England, American garden- 
ers’ results from Russell Lupines cannot 
be called a success. I found my surprise 
Lupine stand in a New England wild- 
flower garden, set in a moist grassy 
meadow. Seed of the first year’s plants 
had been seythed down and scattered in 
open places and this second generation 
had come up equally well; the flowers 
ran mostly to blue, though some were 
white and some pink. The Lupines were 
ecompanioned by a natural stand of Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, Gentians, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Goldenrod, and blue and scarlet 
wild Lobelias. 

This was the best summer wild flower 
garden that I saw in the East. It seemed 
strange to me that almost all the wild 
flower gardens, like the bourgeoning rock 
gardens, were things of the springtime 
only. After that, the tide of flowers in 
these two most lovable parts of the gar- 
den, ebbed very very low indeed and they 
were practically forgotten. Surely the 
blooming season of both, if their owners 
are at home during the summer, could be 
extended to last throughout the gardening 
year. Remembering my own struggles to 
achieve this, I began making any number 
of plant selection lists for the purpose, 
just in ease I should ever again take to 
gardening in the East. It would be much 
easier now than it used. to be, because 
of the greater assortments in present-day 
nurserymen’s catalogues. 


NE of the things which made me 

particularly happy was the sane use 
of magenta. Imaginatively adventuring in 
gardening has led to experimenting with 
colors and:this strong hue is no longer 
an outeast. In a Martha’s Vineyard 
garden, I saw a summer perennial border 
with blue-tinged pink as its color keynote 
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in which, with the near-magenta crimson 
and pale pink Phloxes, were Asters in 
many purple tones, soft light yellow 
Hemerocallis (soft yellow is a_ great 
peacemaker, we need more of it in our 
gardens), Liatris, Agrostemma, Physos- 
tegia, Lysimachia, Eupatoriums, Lythrum 
salicaria and a well-thought-out collection 
of taller plants chosen for their form and 
texture as well as for their height and 
color. In the front of the border were 
groups of well-grown Petunias in various 
shades of purple, soft rose and creamy 
white (variety Cream Star). 

And speaking of Petunias, I’ve noticed 
that these annuals are used much more 
than they used to be although the best 
varieties are not always employed. They 
have taken, to some extent, the place of 
the annual Searlet Sage, which used to 
flame in round beds or long 
thin files in late summer. In 


of suburban communities, of perfectly 
presentable entrances smothered in mud- 
dled greenery and simple restful facades 
ruined by an imitation of somebody else’s 
planting. 

When I came back to the East 1 was 
hopefully certain that such unthought-out 
work had long ago been supplanted by 
imaginative, original and sensible founda- 
tion plantings and that we of the West 
were the only remaining sinners against 
bad taste in that line. But there they 
were, just as I had left them, up one 
street and down the next, all following a 
very stupid original, and missing any 
number of good opportunities for inter- 
esting and un-bromidie effects. 

There were the endless evergreens 
sheared to cone-shape and jammed up 
against the houses as though trying to 


greens, why not place there a few free- 
branched, graceful shrubs, even if they 
are deciduous. Give them room to show 
their lovely shapes even if the foundation 
does show between them and in places the 
lawn runs up, unabashed, right to the 
house. Unless you ean surely trust your 
gardener (if such you have) not to prune 
the shrubs from the outside in, take a 
hand yourself in helping them to keep 
their open free shapes. Cut out only 
those branches which conflict with the 
natural lines, and eut those out from the 
very base, where they leave the root. 
Keep the center of the shrub open and the 
circumference loose and natural. This 
treatment of your planting, you will find, 
differentiates your house from that of 
your neighbors and marks it as distinctive. 
Bare boughs can be as beautiful as leafy 

ones and wild shrubs as lovely 
exotics. Over and over I 


as 








some places, however, I found 
Petunias and Searlet Sage used 
together with uncomfortably 
startling results. 

I thought eastern gardeners 
made more of the huge class of 
yellow daisies than we do in 
California and I couldn’t make. 
up my mind whether we west- 
eners haven’t yet learned the 
value of yellow daisies in the 
garden or whether our natural 
miles upon miles of Layia, 
Coreopsis, Baeria, Madia, En- 
celia, Pentachaeta, have given 
us such an overdose of yellow 
daisies that we purposely keep 
them out of our gardens. 

It was good to find that 
Andromedas and _ Leucothoés 
have at last come into popular 
favor, for the refined charm 
they give to the spring garden 
is something few other shrubs 
ean supply. And it was nice 
to see the free use of Magnolias 
and to discover that Heathers, 
Thymes, Clematis (the gorgeous 
improvement on the Jackmanni 
type), Iris pumila hybrids and 
hardy Cotoneasters were com- 
ing into their own. 

When autumn came and I 





HESE are times when we 
should cling to the steadfast- 
ness of gardens. We must 
maintain courage. We must be con- 
scious of faith in the goodness of 
things. We need personal contact 
with anything as durable and as in- 
corruptible as the soil and sunshine 
and rain. We need crops and we 
need food, but we should never lose 
sight of the verities that maintain 
the upward look and carry us 
through. We must have growing 
plants, that are not afraid. 








cruised around taking notes on 


have admired the beautiful lines 
of the boughs and foliage of 
our native Staghorn Sumae. 

What at one time seemed to 
be the hard and fast rules of 
American horticulture need no 
longer be followed blindly. 
Many have lost their authority 
already; others will be changed 
and rearranged just as our 
dietary rules have been changed. 
Among the results we want to 
see accomplished in all the 
states—East, West and in be- 
tween—are a wider and more 
intelligent selection of plant 
material, the choice of the right 
plant for the right place, the 
interesting and appropriate as- 
sociation of plants to make 
good garden pictures and prun- 
ing which is done with the 
brain first and the secateurs 
second and which follows the 
shrub’s_ life-lines instead of 
someone else’s autocratic pat- 
tern. 

Lester Rowntree, famous bot- 
anist, plans this year to study 
wild flowers and ornamental 
plants in the Midwest.—Eprror. 











trees, shrubs and vines with 
colorful berries and foliage, 
those which stand out in both notes and 
memory are Symplocus paniculata, the 
Turquoise Berry, and Ampelopsis hetero- 
phylla. I saw in September a group of 
three large bushes of Turquoise Berry—in- 
deed, having been given room to spread 
they were almost small trees, fifteen feet 
tall. Each was a shower of berries of the 
loveliest blue shades, the first lighter than 
the second and the third darker, the color 
matching up rather closely to Prince’s 
Blue, No. 745/1 of the Royal Hortieul- 
tural Society’s Color Chart. The flowers 
of Turquoise Berry come early in the 
spring, with or soon after Forsythia and 
are just a fluffy bunch of white stamens. 
The berries stay on the bushes for from 
four to six weeks, falling at about the 
same time as the leaves. 

When I went West fifteen years ago I 
earried with me the recolleetion of many 
unfortunate foundation plantings, set 
‘round moderately priced homes in dozens 
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eonceal some family disgrace and the 
other evergreens, even more solid, in rows 
and groups as regimented as the com- 
muters who troop along the sidewalks 
past them. 

Landseaping has not kept pace with 
architecture, and what we are pleased to 
eall “art” is restrained too closely within- 
doors. Trees and shrubs and perennials 
are marvellous mediums in which to work 
and give endless opportunities for taste- 
ful and original productions. All that we 
need to do is to look with fresh vision at 
the grim humor of some of our dumb 
planting and then attack the job from a 
new and creative angle. Don’t let the 
nurserymen persuade us to copy some 
cut-and-dried pattern in a real estate 
advertisement, or to buy certain shrubs 
just because plenty of them are in stock. 

Instead of obliterating the foundations 
of a nice new house with dark heavy 
masses of steeple- or ball-shaped ever- 


Pyrethrum Uliginosum 
By Pansy M. Barnes, (lowa) 


‘*T) LEASE tell us of a hardy perennial, 

which will thrive in the shade, has 
blooms which ean be eut for the house, 
and doesn’t need coddling!” So inquires 
the new gardener. A favorite is Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum, which belongs to the 
Chrysanthemum elan, and is familiarly 
known as Giant Star Daisy. 

It just dotes on shade, in fact, out in 
full sunshine the hot September sun fades 
the blooms in a short time. 

The plant grows about 4 feet tall and 
spreads comfortably, so that you always 
have a bit to share, but never gets to be 
a nuisance. We like it very much under 
a tall Kieffer pear, behind Iris and nearby 
Hollyhocks. The Iris come in spring. The 
Hollyhocks delight us with pale pink 
beauty. Then in September, come the 
white Daisies. They are not only lovely in 
the garden, but handsome in flower ar- 
rangements with the fall Roses. 
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There are numerous forms of annual Pinks, 
both single and double, which are highly 
desirable cut and bedding flowers 


F one attempted to tell the story of 

Pinks down through the ages, it 

would likely turn out to be a history 
of gardening, for they were not only 
among the first plants brought under cul- 
tivation, but they have remained favorites 
of gardeners all that time. 

Pinks in modern gardens include many 
of the original species and numerous 
hybrid forms. Beeause they are so well 
known, the Garden Pinks need occupy 
little space here. The same would also be 
true of the hardy Carnations, if they 
were really hardy. With the exception of 
the Grenadin strain, which many northern 
gardeners know and love, and the new 
Allwood Hardy Cottage Carnation, which 
will, if behavior in this garden during the 
last two years is a good basis for judg- 
ment, quickly assume a prominent place 
in our affections, none of the so-called 
hardy Carnations is of much use to us of 
the North unless they are given special 
treatment. Yet they are so valuable for 
eutting that some of us give them the 
extra care needed to carry them through 
the winter. Here that extra care calls 
for digging before severe weather arrives, 
heeling in a protected frame or planting 
in pots and placing under the benches in 
a cold greenhouse, and resetting in the 
open when hard freezing passes the fol- 
lowing spring. One friend digs his plants 
at the approach of winter, sets them close 
together in a protected spot, gives them a 
thick muleh of excelsior and over that 
places a moisture-proof box. In any case 
it is a lot of work; but we think it is 
worth it. 

It might be profitable, though, to devote 
a little space to the Garden Pinks before 
going on to other lowland kinds. The 
term “Garden Pinks,” as generally used, 
refers to a long list of man-made hybrids, 
mostly forms of Dianthus plumarius and 
its allies, but also including the cluster 
Pinks known to gardeners as D. latifolius, 
which is in turn of hybrid origin, claim- 
ing the Chinese Pink and Sweet William 
as parents. Despite the long-blooming 


The Pink Parade - 


By C. W. WOOD, ( Mich.) 


habits of all latifolius forms that I have 
grown, they are of little value this far 
north unless the gardener is prepared to 
go to the pains recommended elsewhere 
in these notes for hardy Carnations. Why 
that is true 1 cannot imagine, because 
both of their supposed parents are per- 
fectly hardy. It remains a fact, though, 
that we have to put them in a protected 
frame over winter. Even so, the clusters 
of double, fragrant flowers, pure white in 
variety Silver Mine, soft pink in Beatrix, 
near-crimson in Furst Bismark, more or 
less continuously from June until autumn, 
make them worth that effort. They are 
especially valuable in front positions in 
a sunny border, where the hose will reach 
them to induce a continuous display. 
Plumarius forms, in both singles and 
doubles, offer great possibilities to the 
gardener working toward color schemes. 
The range of shades is vast, so one can 
fe>l his way along the path to complete 
color harmony. A good way to do that 
would be to start with seeds of selected 
varieties, discarding the undesirable kinds 
and propagating others by vegetative 
means. Remembering that most plumarius 
forms have a rather abbreviated flower- 
ing period, some gardeners start with the 
strain known as D. plumarius semper- 
florens, because of its inclination to bloom 
throughout the summer. Regardless of 
the procedure followed, there is a lot of 
fun and not a little garden material to be 
found in growing Garden Pinks from 


seeds. And at the same time one has the 
chance to pick out varieties immune to 
leaf-spot. 

Although many gardeners seem to find 
much joy in double-flowering forms of 
plumarius, I see little virtue, because of 
ealyx-splitting, an-almost universal habit, 
in them. If I thought I could not be 
happy without some double Pinks, I 
think I would restrict myself (as I do) 
to the fully double ““White Reserve” and 
the semi-double, white crimson-flaked, 
erimson-eyed “Bristol Jewel,” both of 
which have a long blooming period and 
less splitting than others of my aequaint- 
ance. 

As it would be impossible in our space 
to mention all the good lowland Pinks, 
I shall confine my remarks to a few that 
have shown special value in this garden. 
Of these, the Maiden Pink (D. deltoides), 
because of a very friendly disposition, 
long blooming period and beauty of mat 
and flower, should find a prominent place. 
It is a pleasant companion in any sunny 
or lightly shaded spot where its broad 
mats of shining green leaves and white, 
rosy or crimson flowers, on 6-inch stems, 
would be in keeping. The Sand Pink 
(D. arenarius) also pleases with an 


amiable disposition and a prodigious pro- 
duction of tragrant fringed flowers on 
6-inch, or taller, stems, white or pale 
pink, as usually available in seeds: It is 
an excellent wall ornament, where it can 
display its ample tufts of bluish foliage. 





Photos by McFarland 


Fragrant, hardy, and free-flowering Cottage Pink (Dianthus plumarius) and its hybrid 
forms will always be favorites for planting in borders and rock gardens 
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Dianthus Loveliness has an airy graceful- 


ness, which with its exhilarating fragrance. 


has won it many admirers in recent years 


But the best of all wall ornaments among 
the Pinks that I have grown is the rather 
rare Ll). noeanus, whose spiny dense 
cushions of glaucous leaves rival Saxi- 
frages when planted in wall crevices. 
Then when it bursts into a shower of in- 
tensely fragrant, fringed, white flowers on 
6-inch stems in July and August, it fills 
the garden with a heavenly perfume, 
while it is delighting the eye with its 
beauty. 

Another source of fragrance, D. super- 
bus, cannot be ignored in this enumera- 
tion. In all its forms, including the mod- 
ern variety Loveliness, which is merely a 
color selection, it is one of the most florif- 
erous of Pinks, commencing in June (also 
blooms the first year from  early-sown 
seed) and continuing throughout the sum- 
mer, if allowed to form— 
deeply fringed, intensely fragrant flowers 
to 2 inches across, varying from white 
through shades of pink to rosy mauve, 
on stems a foot or more in length. Al- 
though short lived, it selfsows so freely 
that one need never be without it. 

Generally speaking, all the lowland 
Pinks ask for is a light soil in sun, con- 
ditions which are usually available in all 
gardens. There are exceptions, of course, 
as the Carnation, which wants rather high 
living, and a few of the alpine species, 
whose needs will be mentioned later. But 
mostly a well-drained spot in full sun 
suits them. 


HERE seems to be an idea abroad 

(erroneous, I believe) that Pinks—I 
am thinking now of that great aggregation 
embraced by the term Dianthus plumarius 
and other lowland kinds, sueh as the Sand 
Pink (D. arenarius), Cheddar Pink (D. 
caesius), Maiden Pink (D. deltoides) and 
D. superbus—resent humus in their soil. 
My experience leads to no such conelu- 
sion; on the other hand, nearly all Pinks 
here get a compost of two-thirds garden 
soil to one-third rotted sods or leaf mold. 
And they seem to like it, if one is to 
judge by their behavior. As all exeept 
one species, D. glacialis, that I have 


seeds are not 
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grown prefer either a limestone soil or at 
least one of neutral reaction, peat moss 
or leat mold with an acid base (as Oak 
leaves) are never used. It may be, as 
some maintain, that a soil rich in humus 
tends to produce leaf-spot, that bane of 
all lovers of Pinks; but of that | cannot 
say, for I always have a certain amount 
of it, whether the soil be rich or lean, and 
I notice no more in one case than the 
other. One can only hope, pray, and use 
some preventative. 

It will be noticed, after one has grown 
many Pinks, that some kinds are more 
susceptible than others to leaf-spot and 
some, like the hybrid White Reserve, are 
quite free from it. That tells one that 
selection alone will often free him trom 
worry and work combatting the malady; 
but sometimes the choicest kinds develop 
an affinity for the special fungus that 
causes leaf-spot and then one has a prob- 
lem on his hands. A wind-swept situation, 
with its good circulation of air, helps not 
a little and the use of one of the pro- 
prietary remedies for fungus disorders 
is to be recommended as a_ preventative 
measure, Being old-fashioned, I turn to 
that ancient cure-all, sulphur dust, giving 
the most susceptible ones fortnightly dust- 
ings, commencing in early spring. It will 
also be noticed that disease is often the 
most prevalent in old plants. That 
and the tendency, especially in Clove 
Pinks, to die out in the center of old 
clumps tells me that frequent renewal of 
the stock will do much to maintain vigor- 
ous plants, which in turn most 
pleasure to the gardener. 


ROWING Pinks from seeds is one of 
the gardener’s easiest operations, 
though in the case of hybrids it may be 
one of the most disappointing. The spe- 
cies, if the parents are kept to themselves 
and far away from any other Pink, come 
quite true from seeds, perhaps furnishing 
the best means of increase; but hybrids, 
contrary to all the catalogues may say, 
cannot be depended upon. Although seeds 
may be sown at the time of year most 
convenient to the gardeners and still have 
success crown one’s efforts, | prefer early 
spring sowing, because it gives a long 
season of growth during which the plants 
prepare for a specially glorious effort the 
second year. They should be transplanted 
promptly and at sufficient distance to 
forestall all cheeks from overcrowding. 
Named varieties and forms of special 
value to the gardener’s cherished eolor 
schemes must, of course, be reproduced 
by vegetative means, which in this ease 
means division, layering or cuttings. The 
first of these, division, is too well known 
to need comment. Layering is usually 
done in July by selecting growths, split- 
ting the stems at a node and burying the 
injured area under an ineh or so of soil, 
pinning them down (that is one use for 
the old-fashioned hairpin) if necessary to 
keep them covered. In this climate the 
layer remains on the parent plant until 
the following spring, when it is removed 
and treated as a new individual in the 
Pink parade. Cuttings may be taken at 
different times of the year, depending 
upon facilities for handling them. If a 
greenhouse is available they may be taken 
in winter or early spring from gently- 
forced plants, growing the rooted cuttings 


vive 


Tha I]nuciual far y 





Among Garden Pinks, the double varieties 


Bristol Jewel (top abeve) and_ rose-pink 
Bristol Maid (below) are most satisfactory 
along in pots until planting out time. 
Cuttings taken from outdoor plants as 


soon as growth is active, may be rooted 
in a close ecoldframe and the new growths 
made after the flowering season (usually 
July in this section) root fairly well in a 
shaded frame. In. all cuttings 
should be taken with a heel, ie., with a 
small portion of the old wood or main 
stem. The taking of a Pink cutting is 
just as important as its later care, because 
a heel that is so long that it curls up when 
inserted in soil seldom roots and one made 
without a heel is just as uncertain. They 
are best made by rubbing them off the 
parent rather than by eutting with knife 
or shears. Ragged edges of the heel may 
be trimmed evenly and the foliage should 
be reduced a half or more to prevent 
wilting. Syringe them several times a day 
during swiny weather and keep the root- 
ing medium moist at all times. 

The ideal soil for most Pinks is sandy 
loam, though one need not forego the 
pleasure of their company if that is not 
available. In facet the kinds which have a 
long garden background, including the 
hardy Carnations and Garden Pinks 
(mostly forms of D. plumarius) are best 
in a heavier soil, with its implied greater 
fertility. Generally speaking, though, all 
they want is good drainage and full sun- 
shine. 


cases, 


HREE mountaineers, D. alpinus, D. 
eallizonus and D. negleetus are, how- 
ever, considered especially capricious—so 
‘apricious, in fact, that it is appalling to 


think of the headaches that have been 
endured and the tears shed over their 
waywardness. Much confusion has been 


injected into the subject by the conflicting 
opinions of authorities on alpine plants, 
some of whom maintain that an abund- 
ance of lime in the soil is a requisite of 
successful culture, especially the first 
named, while others are equally sure that 
the plants are unappreciative of a lime 
diet. Speaking for conditions in the 
Middle West and for this garden in par- 
ticular, I am convinced that the presence 
(Continued on page 26) 




















-Offered this spring 
for the first time, Royal Red is by far the best red 


ROYAL RED (Patent applied for) 


Buddleia ever introduced. We describe it as ruby-red. 
Yet how inadequate is that description. The throat of 
each individual flower is lighted with golden-yellow. 
The outer edge of each petal is a slightly darker shade 
of red. The whole effect is simply superb. This picture 
does not do it full justice—it does not show the brilli- 
ance, the glow, the life, the sheen. When you first see 
the blooms, you will agree with us that it is the most 
beautiful shade of red flower you ever saw. 


ROYAL RED makes a compact, rounded bush, 3 to 4 
feet tall which blooms coutinuously from July until 
frost. In your garden it will be the center of attraction. 
The flowers are fragrant and come on long stems, fine 
for cutting. Indoors we know of no other red flower that 
approaches it for sheer beauty. A vase of Royal Red 
will make the entire room glow with its rich color. 

The plants we send you will bloom THIS SUMMER 
and for many years to come. 


Royal Red Postpaid Prices....Each 75¢, 2 for $1.25 






ORDER NOW! 
WE'LL SHIP AT 
PROPER PLANTING 
TIME! 





















SUMMER LILAC SPECIAL 


1 ROYAL RED, EACH 75c BOTH FOR 
1 EMPIRE BLUE, EACH 75c § $1.25 









EMPIRE BLUE (Patent Applied For) is a slightly stronger 
grower than Royal Red. It, also, blooms continuously from July 
until frost. Its fragrance will attract butterflies from far and 
near. The color is aster-blue, delicately suffused lilac, the whole 
effect being a very charming shade of blue. Offered for the first 
time this spring and sold exclusively by Inter-State. The plants 


we send you WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 
Empire Blue Postpaid Prices......... Each 75¢, 2 for $1.25 





TER-STATE P 
oul wast NESENT 





See the very newest FLOWER FASHIONS of 
1942... in full natural colors. A’ tremendous 
assortment, yet everything pictured and described 
so you can easily select exactly what you want. 
Because we grow and sell more nursery stock direct 
to-you than any other nursery, we can offer the 


highest quality guaranteed stock at low. prices. 
Free planting guide and gifts to customers. Write 


to-day. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


1912 E. Street HAMBURG, IOWA 





The Unusual for 





CARNATION 
FLOWERED 
BEGONIAS. 





























SUNSET LILY. Lilium pardalinum giganteum.  (ll- MARIGOLD, French, Buttéfall. Bri 
lustrated) Blooms during July. Selected bulbs, bedding or edging planffi0 in. 
35¢ each, $3 for 10, $25 per 100. hive-shape flowers. 25¢ 

LILIUM REGALE. The Royal Lily. Fragrant blooms 
around July 1. Selected bulbs, 15¢ each, $1.40 


for 10, $12 per 100. 1942 All-Ami rica 


Blooms 5 to 6 inches across. White, Pink, Crimson 
(Illustrated), Yellow, Scarlet, Apricot. Any of above 
colors, 20¢ each, $1.60 for 10, $15 per 100. 


CLEOME, PINK QUEEN. 
tractive Spider Plant. 
25¢ pkt., Vs oz. 60¢. 

COSMOS, YELLOW KLON 
Stemmed butter yellow 
pkts. $1. 

IPOMEA, PEARLY GATES)Si 
climber. Large cream-whf 
lett O'Hara and Heaven 

MARIGOLD, FRENCH, M& 
About 12 in. tall, with § 
ers, 25¢ pkt., Ve oz. 604 

MARIGOLD, AFRICAN, 
Medal. Very early gold 
35¢ pkt., 3 pkts. $I. 

MARIGOLD, AFRICAN, Yf 
Mention. Up to 5 ft. § 
flowers. 25¢ pkt., Ve oz. 

NIERENBERGIA, PURPLE Re 
forms a cushion 6 in 
flowers. 50¢ pkt., 3 pkts. 

PETUNIA, GLAMOUR. Hi@r: 
ing 18 in. high. 5 in. 
pkt., 3 pkts. $1 

PHLOX, RED G 
flowering. Bri 
50¢ pkt., 3 pkts.“9 

RUDBECKIA, STARLIGHT. pnoral 
semi-double coneflowers 
orange, brown and mah 

pkts. $17.25. 

THE SENSATIONAL NEW BUDDLEIA "Royal Red" ZINNIA, ROYAL PURPLE.# 





















rak 
A fine summer flowering shrub in a new color. dahlia-type flowers 4 in.J 
i . ges » offe ng 3 inch pot plants May Ist. V4 , 
TREE ROSES. We offer the following varieties on strong, We mer weeny are 3 . aillieas pkt., 4 oz. 75¢. 
+r = ' 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen. — 
straight 33 ft. stems. They will bloom this summer. 10% CASH DISCOUNT ® ORI 
BY FEBRUBY 10° 
E. G. HILL. Red. PINK DAWN. Rose Pink. a 
MARGARET McGREDY. Oriental POINSETTIA. Scarlet S b b St 
red aay . . uburpan ores: 
MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD. Copper — ge age yr = ag Suf- i 
buft ae ee ee Whi i : 
MME. JULES BOUCHE. White. RADIANCE. Pink. ite Plains, N. Y. 
MRS. E. P. THOM. Yellow. RED RADIANCE. Red. Stamford. Conn 6) : 
MRS. — S. DU PONT. Gold- TALISMAN. Golden yellow and ; A 
en yellow, copper. 


Available May Ist in pots. $4 each. 132-138 Church Street Dep 








#H@all. Bronze Medal. Bright WEIGELA, Bristol Ruby. 


angm0 in. tall, with 14 in. bee 


Skt, V4 oz. 75¢. 


nirican Flower 
Nivelties 


asiimnuals and are of the 
esiiBulture 


Her Medal. Tall and at- 
ieht pink flowers. 4 ft. 










| 
ONIKE. Silver Medal. 
w @pers. 34 ft. 35¢ pkt., 3 


TESHSilver Medal. Robust 
wh flowers. Ideal with Scar- 
enfBlue, 25¢ pkt., V2 oz. $2. 
M@&—DY. Bronze Medal. 
th fible golden-yellow flow- 
604 
. GEDEN BEDDER. Bronze 


ol orange. Height 15 in. 


, YROWSTONE. Honorable 


ft. @. 3 in. double yellow 
oz. 
E a Bronze Medal. Plant 











n 
kts. 
Hy 


in. 


, with cup-shaped blue 
25. 
table Mention. Grow- 


mon-rose flowers. 50¢ 


ntion. Giant 
Height 18 in. 


| ; P 
HT.fpnorable Mention. Large 





Patent No. 492. An attractive 
shrub which blooms from June through July. 6 ft. 
tall. 2 to 3 ft. plants. $1.25 each. $12.50 per dozen. Rubel. 








NEW HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Concord. Upright grower with large berries 
Tall bushes producing fruit of excellent 
quality 
1 to 14 ft., $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 
14 to 2 ft., $2 each, $20 per doz. 





| 

| ° r — . . 
ers fi mixed colors. Yellow, TRELLIS TRAINED FRUIT TREES. These fruits come in 2 types as 
_ ny. 3 ft. 50¢ pkt., 3 sketched— 

} . , : ' : 
LE. {Pnorable Mention. Large } t +} Ny } £ dit £3 
in. Weep purple. 3 ft. 25¢ re ae ° : ' erm Hor A aye (YY YF Mow tte yade af 

P purl ASTILBE. Fanal. Vivid vermillion, fine foliage. earch ral sat Me NUE POI SD | y ey at 7 
Best yet i luced Jul ft. $1.50 Wee See’ 7 ali ae ae oe 
est yet introduced. June-July. t. ° > = 4 








NT ® ORDERS RECEIVED 
BRUBY 10TH 


Woltelo 


set Dept. 10 New York 








Englewood, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 








each, $4.25 for 3, $16 per doz. 





T SHAPED 2 Tier T SHAPED 3 Tier U SHAPED S Arm U SHAPED 7 Arm 


T Shaped available in Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear and Plum. 2-Tier, 
$7 each, 3-Ticr, $9 each. 

U-Shaped 5 arm available in Apple, Cherry, Pear and Plum, $10 each. 

U-Shaped 7 arm available in Apple, Pear and Plum, $15 each. 


1942 Complete Seed Annual Sent Free on Request. 
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A SPECIALTY AT FLOWERFIELD SINGE 1895 


The largest and most unique species grown today origi- 
nated at eae | forty-six years ago through John Lewis 
Childs. Amateur gardener and connoisseur collector alike 
revel in our more than 400 exotic and delightful varieties. 
Blooms, from eight to fourteen inches across, blend the 
rich jewel tones of precious stones—amethyst, sapphire, 
ruby, topaz, delicate turquoise, fiery diamond and cool 
iridescent opal. 

Velvet-smooth, full-bodied petals, delicately veined with 
multicolored gossamer threads form a thrilling contrast to 
the clear, pure ice-cool single toned blooms. Formerly 
named Japanese Iris, popularly known as Orchids of the 
Garden, Flowerfield’s Iris Kaempferi collection is the most 
complete in existence. All have been grown at Flowertield, 
and our introductions such as Betty EF Holmes, Light-in- 
the-Opal, and Elbrus have won great renown. 


< DENOTES werfield 





FLOWERFIELD has made a special collection 
(one plant each) of four of the finer name 
varieties at this unbelievable low price. 


Four for $1.50 One of each 


Astarte.* Double. A very deep hyacinth-violet with 9-inch 


falls (petals). Individually . . . . . . 50! 
La Favorite.* Double. Early large white flower with deli- 
cate veins of soft purple . . . : to & 
Blue Giant. Semi-double. Mammoth aaune of ice-blue 
with undertones of violet and purple . . . 50¢ 
Suibijin, Single. Luscious red-purple, lighter veins. 35¢ 





Select one or more of the pastels of FLOWER- 
FIELD'S own originations of hardy, easy to 
grow species that differ distinctly from the 
ordinary iris in color and form and bloom 
late June and early July 


Elbrus.* Single. Large ruffled flower. Clear lavender to 
azure-blue. Priced at . . . . 75¢ 
Light-in-the-O pal.* Double. Dione — ruffled falls 
of mauve-pink, eight inches across. Golden throat, 
haloed in palest blue. Perfect mate to Elbrus. 75¢ 
Circe.* Single. Large, rich blue-purple with yellow-throat, 
short white veins and style branches . . . 50¢ 
Betty F. Holmes. Double. Snow-white with cream styles 
and lemon-yellow throat. . . . . . . 606 

Send for Flowerfield’s new spring catalogue, com- 

plete with other varieties. Richly illustrated, full 

of suggestions for giving distinction to your gar- 


den, and ideas on what to do about plants, bulbs, 
roots, flower and vegetable seeds. 


rr 


30 PARKSIDE AVE, FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. © 

















HERE is, for gardeners, one retreat 

from a world of confusion during 

these dark cold winter days. This 
is the perusal of garden books which spin 
a protecting cocoon of security around 
us to earry us through until the warmth 
of spring arrives. Samplings from the 
latest books follow. 


A Man’s Side of the Story 


THE EMBATTLED MALE IN THE 
GARDEN by Dwight Farnham, Illus. 
249 ea s. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. C. $2.50. 

The author of this book is already 


“A Place In The 
which he told, in riotously 
funny prose, all about the adventures of 
himself, his wife Toodles, his hired man, 
his place in the country and its. garden. 
On the first page of “The Embattled 
Male,” Mr. Farnham tells us that Toodles 
is still his wife and goes on to mention 
the wedding, his father-in-law and other 
pertinent matters. 

Chapter II, entitled Modern Sex War- 
fare, is a discussion of “harmonious and 
fruitful gardening by marital pairs” in 
which he describes the “warfare” which 
has led to a more or less just division of 
garden labors between himself and 
Toodles. The contention that the hus- 
band’s specialization in landseaping— 
leaving the flowers to his wife—saves him 
the trouble of remembering the Latin 
names of a lot of flowers and permits her 
to indulge in female seratching and weed- 
ine, is no doubt a sound one. The water 
garden, the rock garden and the pond 
are also masculine provinees in the Farn- 
ham home. To maintain his supremacy in 
these fields he makes access to his rock 
carden mechanically diffieult, agrees with 
his partner's suggestions and then for- 
gets them, lets healing time solve sharp 
arguments and ealls down ridicule upon 
the head of his feminine antagonist. 

Of course, this is just a tiny taste of 
the pleasures to be derived from reading 
this book. Most husbands and those wives 
who boast a sense of humor will read 
every page with laughter and even profit. 
For there is garden lore and good sound 
advice on garden practice entangled in 
the story of one man’s effort to be an 
individual—not an appendage—in his 
home grounds. 


A Guide to City Gardening 


YOUR GARDEN IN THE CITY by 
Natalie Gomez. Illus. 247 pages. Ox- 
ford University Press, N. Y. C. $3. 


famous for his success, 
Country,” in 





The lover of nature who undertakes the 
construction and care of a garden in the 
city is in special need of specific advice 
and instruction and so will weleome this 
charmingly written and attractive book 
on the subject written by a woman who 
has planned and planted many successful 





city gardens, her own ineluded. 
Miss Gomez is a_ horticultural writer 
Mrs. Eustace Seligman’s New York City 


garden represents a delightful planting in 
a small space. From “Your Garden in the 
City,” by Natalie Gomez (Oxford Press) 


Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


but a glance at the photographie illustra- 
tions in this book showing some of her 
gardens, makes the reader realize that she 
has a flare for form, design and color; 
that her gardens are intimate, cozy living 
areas, gracious and with an air of 
spaciousness even if they are actually 
limited in size. 

She presents five master ground plans 
for limited city garden space which give 
the would-be garden builder the essentials 
of design and placement of material. 
Chapters on selection of a “yard” with 
the best possibilities of exposure, light 
ete.; on soil; construction; care; control 
of pests; and seasonal interest are supple- 





———— tid ee wae weore 
mented by advice on color; tools; arrange- 
ment to facilitate special interests and 


activities; window boxes and terrace and 
root gardens. 

Part Il is devoted entirely to plant 
material which must naturally be selected 
with an eye to the peculiar 
existing in the city. 

This well-written book, with its gay 
and inspiring style, its smart illustrations 
and generally appealing format is 
to fill 
ture. 


conditions 


bound 
very real need in garden litera- 


World Famous Floral Tapestries 


THE FLORA OF oe 
TAPESTRIES by E. J 
Carol H. 
New 
25¢. 


UNICORN 
Alexander and 
Woodward. “28 pages. The 
York Botanical Garden, N. Y. C. 


The publications of the New York 
Botanical Garden are unfailingly of 
unique interest but this reprint from the 
Garden’s Journal dealing with the flora 
of the Unicorn Tapestries is outstanding 
for many reasons. 


In a foreword it is explained that these 

Metropolitan 

hanging at 
ots 


tapestries, owned by The 


Museum of Art and The 








Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York 
City, are both accurate and knowing in 
their use of flora. “Through identifica- 
tion of a large proportion of the plants, 
new light has been thrown on the tapes- 
tries, on the people of the day, and on 
their knowledge and culture. New ques- 
tions have arisen as to who these de- 
signers and weavers were who had such 
an intimate acquaintance with plants that 
they were able to reproduce details of 
leaf and flower with a perfection un- 
paralleled in any other art form of the 
period. A study of botanical illustrations 
of the late 15th and early 16th centuries 
makes it plain that men who posed as 
connoisseurs of plants in that day drew 
but erudely in comparison with those 
unknown folk who labored on_ the 
tapestries.” 

This booklet is freely illustrated with 
photographs and sketches. 


Insect Neighbors In the Suburbs 


A LOT OF INSECTS by Frank E. Lutz. 
Illus. 304 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y. C. $3. 


The author of 
Entomology In a Suburban 
Curator of the American Museum of 
Natural History. It is an indirect out- 
growth of a remark made by Dr. Lutze 
to the director of his museum that at least 
five hundred different kinds of insects 
either made their living on or came of 
their own initiative to his home lot, 75 by 
100 feet in the center of a suburb. The in- 
credulity aroused among his confreres by 
this statement led Dr. Lutz to collect 
casually, as the years passed, the insects 
he found on his place. The completed 
collection was exhibited at the Museum 
under the title “Insects of a Suburban 
Yard.” Now he has written a book about 
them. 

Butterflies, locusts, beetles, lice, bees, 
ants, wasps, caterpillars, moths and flies, 
together with a host of less familiar crea- 
tures are the subjects of discussion. 

The author has been careful to use 
simple rather than scientific language in 
his very authoritative descriptions of 
these insects, their habits, uses, destrue- 
tive propensities and: physical structure. 
Any person of enquiring mind ean read 
the book with pleasure and profit. 

There are many illustrations including 
photographs, drawings and diagrams. 


subtitled 
Garden—is 


this book 


A Mushroom Grower’s Handbook 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
MUSHROOM CULTURE by L. F. 
Lambert, Coatesville, Pa. 


This is the second edition of an au- 
thoritative little book by the originator 
of the American Spore Method of Mush- 
room culture. 

Its chapters include information on 
general requirements; mushroom house 
construction; growing conditions; eulture 
practice; spawning and easing; mush- 
room production; and a long seetion on 
enemies describing each disease and pest 
with its control. 

Amateurs and professionals alike in 
the gentle art of raising mushrooms ean- 
not afford to be without this book. 
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Garden Sentiments in Prose and Verse 


THE TUSSIE MUSSIES Compiled by 
Violet and Hal W. Trovillion. The 
Trovillion Private Press, Herrin, Ill. 
$2.50. 


The Trovillioris have a well deserved 
reputation for publishing unique books 
on garden and other subjects. Last year 
their “Delights for Ladies” lent joy to 
all hearts. This season their offering is 
a collection of flower and garden senti- 
ments in prose and verse well named “The 
Tussie Mussies,” for it is indeed a fra- 
grant, delicate and quaint little volume. 


Like other items in the series, “Tussie 
Mussies” is printed in a limited edition— 
487 copies with hand-set type. 


, 


The authors’ index includes such names 
as Lord Byron, -Luther Burbank, Bliss 
Carman, Walt Whitman, Zoroaster and 
Oscar Wilde. Such a comprehensive and 
intelligently selected collection of garden 
verse and prose is especially weleome be- 
cause anthologies of the past dealing with 
flowers and birds and bees have often 
been mediocre. It is a pleasure and a 
reassurance to know that so mueh sig- 
nificant literature has been written on 
these subjects and to have them beau- 
tifully bound in one handy volume. 


The Pink Parade 


(Continued from page 24) 


or absence of lime is of less importance 
than other factors, such as perfect drain- 
age, a soil which supplies a fair amount 
of moisture to the roots at all times of 
the growing year, yet furnishes good 
living in the form of humus, and a situa- 
tion that is shielded from the sun during 
the hottest part of the day. Given these 
conditions, one ean, barring the accidents 
which are a part of all gardening, be 
fairly sure of a brilliant display—a low 
cushion of dark green, shining leaves 
almost hidden under a covering of spee- 
tacularly large, round pink blossoms on 
3-inch stems in June and early July in 
the case of D. alpinus; a big (even bigger 
than D. alpinus) blossom of brilliant 
pink, with a girdle of white dotted-purple 
at the center on each 2-inch stem in D. 
eallizonus; and awe-inspiring explosions 
of dazzling carmine-pink _ blossoms, 
further enhanced by pale yellow buff on 
the backs of the petals, on 2- to 4-ineh 
stems in D. negleetus—from all three. But 
one should remember that there is nothing 
sure about the permanence of any of 
these Pinks, even experienced alpinists 
like Farrer confessing that they (he was 
speaking of D. eallizonus at the time) 
are among “those horticultural riddles 
that one can never give up, in spite of 
innumerable failures.” So you and I will 
be wise if we keep seedlings coming along 
to replenish the falterers. Unfortunately, 
there is not room for further diseussion 
of the perennial species, if the annuals 
are to get any attention at all, and no 
story of the Pinks would be complete 
without the latter. 

The so-called annual Pinks of seed 
catalogues, which are forms of D. 
chinensis, a widespread species extending 
in its different local patterns from Portu- 
gal to China, are really not annuals at 
all, for many of them put on their bril- 
liant display throughout three summers 
and most of them ean be depended upon 
for two years of color at the least. That, 
in any event, has been my experience in 
northern Michigan, where the seeds are 
handled as follows: 

Seeds are planted indoors in early 
March, using flats or pots of light sandy 
soil, and the seedlings are transferred to 
pots when large enough to be handled. 
At that operation the fertility is increased 
slightly by the addition of compost, to 


which lime and superphosphate has been 
added during the process of composting. 
These plants are ready for the garden in 
late May and should, if not checked in 
any way, come into flower in July, con- 
tinuing until stopped by frost, and if the 
gods are kind, they commence again the 
following spring where they left off in 
autumn. If a month or two are of little 
consequence in one’s scheme, the seeds 
may be planted directly in the open in 
April, with the assurance that some 
flowers will be produced the first fall and 
a season-long performance the second 
year. These annuals are very useful gar- 
den plants where masses of color over a 
long season are needed and are also valu- 
able eutting material. Fortunately, too, 
they are easily managed in any sunny 
spot that is well drained. And the range 
of color and form covers most gardeners’ 
needs. 


Mulching Boysenberries 


Boysenberries and youngberries are 
not hardy enough to survive many of the 
low winter temperatures that occur in 
the latitude of Ohio unless they have 
some protection. 

If the soil. in which boysenberries or 
youngberries are growing is sandy, sandy- 
loam, or contains considerable muck or 
peat, the soil itself can be used as a pro- 
tection. Two to three inches of soil over 
the canes are enough; more is undesirable. 
If the soil is fairly heavy, it is preferable 
to use wheat straw or other similar ma- 
terial, which should be placed over the 
plants to a depth of about 3 inches. 

It has been found at Ohio State Ex- 
periment Station that the mulch should 
be applied as late as possible and removed 
early in the spring, especially where soil 
is used. A heavy covering of muleh for a 
long period often smothers the plants 
and results in poor growth. Muleh should 
usually be applied about the middle of 
December and removed by the latter part 
of March. 


Greens such as water cress, parsley, 
endive, lettuce, celery leaves, chives and 
nasturtium leaves help to give salads a 
fresh, crisp appearance, as well as fur- 
nish vitamins and minerals. 








Automatic Greenhouse Ventilation 


Lucky is Lloyd Flint of Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., who has contributed 
this article, the sixth in FLOWER 
GROWER’S 


readers, because his greenhouse 


series written by 


ventilators are thermostatically 


controlled 


Y greenhouse, as one ean see 
from the pictures, is not very 


large, about 8 by 10 feet with 
2-foot eaves. This I intend to raise to 
3 feet this spring as I believe the added 
height will give me more air around the 
plants and make it easier to hold the 


OE 


temperature even. I maintain a minimum 
temperature of 50° at night. 

The ventilation is controlled by a 
damper regulator motor and thermostat 
shown mounted between the two 2-light 
ventilators. The thermostat is set to open 
at 65° and close at 60°. The height the 
ventilators rise is controlled by adjust- 
ments on the arms at the end of the 


A damper regulator was rigged, by Mr. 
Flint, to ventilate his greenhouse automati- 
cally. The general assembly is shown at top 
left, and one shaft with an arm attached to 
roof ventilator at top right. His 


plant 


heating 
(right) is in the cellar; it supplies 


plenty of heat for the greenhouse (below) 












































extended motor shafts. The height of the 
ventilator may be varied from 15 
inches to 6 inches. In the winter only the 
east ventilator is used and is set at its 
lowest opening. 

Heat for the greenhouse is supplied by 
hot water circulating through about 85 
square feet of radiation. The water 1s 
heated by an H. B. Smith Co, “Hi-Test” 
hot water boiler. I believe this boiler has 
a capacity of about 300 square feet. As 
shown in the picture, the boiler is located 
just inside the cellar beside the door 
going into the greenhouse. Coal is used 
for fuel and the dampers regulated by 
hand. 

In the benches of my little greenhouse 


rise 


I grow Snapdragons, Calendulas, winter 
flowering Marigolds, Stocks and Ranun- 
culus. Last year I had the Stocks in 4-inch 
pots but think I have much better plants 
this year in the bench. 

For pot plants I have Cineraria, 
Primula obconica, Begonias, Cyclamen, 
Oxalis, Geraniums, Nasturtiums, Crassula, 
Ivy and various odds and ends. 

I built the greenhouse myself. Both 
sides were built, glazed and painted in the 
cellar during the winter and the roof 
and end bars made and fitted so that after 
the foundation was in, the sides were set 
up completed, the root and end bars put 
in place and glazed, and I had a green- 
house. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


Midwinter blossoms are the reward of tender care 


OW that a New Year has come, 

let’s hope for one that will bring 

4 peace and the realism that, as 
Beverly Nicholls once so aptly put it, 
“Thinning out is an expert operation 
not to be performed by machine guns.’’ 
Although January is a slow month 
with plants, it is a time when care and 
thoughtfulness should be the watchword. 
Many greenhouse favorites are in their 
rest period now, and with plants as with 
men, an undisturbed rest means added 
vigor when time for action returns. An 
overheated house results in a_ restless 
night for us and it is just the same for 
plant life. Extra high temperatures will 
incite new growth where there is suffi- 
cient moisture, and where moisture is 
lacking an unduly high temperature may 
cause shrivelling of plant tissue. So by 
keeping this in mind, control the tem- 
perature, maintaining no more than the 
minimum needed. In the warm house a 
temperature of 55° will be better than one 
of 65° especially when it is zero outdoors. 


Choosing Primroses. Annuals recom- 
mended as pot plants for winter flower- 
ing will be on the way to the flowering 
stage. If Primulas (Primroses) were 
sown last April, grown in a cool shady 
spot through summer, and repotted as 
necessity demanded, they should be at 
least in 6-inch pots by this time. Weekly 
feeding with liquid fertilizer applied in 
weak solution will benefit them. There 
are a number of Primroses from which 
to choose. Perhaps P. obeonica makes as 
good looking a plant as any. It does, 
however, play havoe with folks, 
causing a skin irritation similar to that 
often experienced from Poison Ivy. So 
far as I know this is the only Primrose 
offender in that direction, but withal it 
is a plant frequently seen in the florist’s 
window. 

Be wary of strains of this Primrose 
from a seed packet that is not definite 
about the eolor, else magenta and off 
colors are certain to appear. Besides 
white, it comes in shades of lavender and 
pink. One is a lovely salmon-pink, an- 


some 








Lachenalia tricolor and its varieties are 
especially recommended for cool green- 
houses which suit them, perfectly 
other is a passable shade of blue. Al- 


though April is a good time to sow for 
early spring flowers, a pinch of the seed 
of this Primrose may be sown from now 
to March. Resulting plants give flowers 
in the fall and continue’ blooming 
through winter. They are best grown in 
a woodsy soil—something with plenty of 
leaf mold ineluded. 

The same cultural treatment may be 
given to P. malaeoides, the Fairy Prim- 
rose, which sends up more flowers than 
the former. These are pinkish or blue, 
sometimes white, and arranged in super- 


imposed umbels. There are numerous 
new varieties showing larger flowers, 
improved colors, and more vigorous 


growth. Then there is P. sinensis, the 
Chinese greenhouse Primrose, that has 
the advantage of a fine assortment of 
colors; its pink, ruby, blue, crimson or 
white, is a choice that few single species 
‘an offer. However, never is it as satisfae- 
tory to grow as either of the other types, 
being extremely temperamental and fussy 
about changes in temperature. If you 
preter yellow Primroses, turn to P. 


floribunda, or even to Polyantha (Polyan- 
thus). These are both easily grown 
perennials. 


South African bulbs. The gardener 
with the cool greenhouse—by that, I 
mean one that drops to 40° or 50° at 
night—ean have a fine assortment of 
South African plants from which to 
select. So many of these cannot endure 
frost nor can they give of their best in a 
more tropical environment. One might 
think by such a statement that South 
African plants would be hard to handle. 
The very opposite is the case. Many of 
them are like plain, living people. Give 
them sunlight and fresh air with only the 
bare necessities of life and they will be 
happy. 

One that brightens these dull, January 
days is the Lachenalia: It is beautiful 
and to some extent pleasingly odd. Often 
the flowers include that charming com- 
bination of pink, green and yellow that 
fascinates most of us. Otten, too, the 
leaves are unusual, being mottled with 
brown spots on a blue-green surface. The 
flowers appear arranged on spikes 10 to 
12 inches high. My favorite is one 
known as Lachenalia nelsoni although 
it is really a variety of L. tricolor, the 
most commonly seen species which, on 
an erect spike, has pendulous. tubular 
flowers that are soft yellow the tip 
being green outside and reddish purple 
on the inside. The flowers of L. nelsoni 


are a bright vellow. This one is often 
grown in a hanging basket for which 


purpose it seems to be well fitted. 
Lachenalias are bulbous plants of the 
Lily Family, differing from so many of 


our South African favorites that are 
cormous plants belonging to the Iris 
Family. Several bulbs are planted in a 
container in the fall. Set them = close 


enough so that only your finger ean be 
placed between two bulbs, and set them so 
that they are no more than covered. 

If you are the owner of Nerine, an- 
other South African member’ with 
bulbous roots, the Lachenalia will grow 
well with it as a companion. Do not 
forget to feed Nerine regularly from now 
through March. It will tell vou when its 
rest period comes by yellowing of its 
leaves. This should happen each May. 

In 1942 it may be fashionable and 
patriotic to grow more vegetables. Lueky 
is he who is the owner of a greenhouse 
where so many of our best vegetables 
‘an be started, and thus give a longer 
season of culinary products. This month 
let us check up on supplies of soil, leaf 


mold, sand, flats or pans, and have all 
in readiness and under cover from the 
weather. Next month we will discuss 


some of the vegetables that are better 
started early in the greenhouse. 


The Cornell Arboretum 


Cornell University of Ithaea, N. Y., 
recently published a 16-page bulletin en- 
titled “The Cornell Arboretum” which 
contains a report of progress made, to 
date, in establishing the college’s arbore- 
tum and plans for the future. A number 
of excellent photographs illustrate the 
bulletin which is available from the 


University. 








The Care of Christmas 


66 OW ean I keep my Christmas 
Poinsettia for another year?’’ 
reads a flower lover’s letter. If 

the air in your rooms is not too hot and 
dry, the searlet bracts will last for six 
weeks or more. The Poinsettia likes a 
sunny window, but only a_ moderate 
amount of water. It abhors a draft or 
a sudden chill, and will promptly drop 
bracts and leaves under these conditions. 
During February give less water and 
when the leaves are gone, lay the pot on 
its side in a cool cellar, to dry out and 
rest until May, when it should be cut 
back and set in a larger pot, which may 
be sunk in the garden. When new growth 
starts, feed occasionally, and water if 
the season is dry. Bring inside next fall 
before the fires are started. 

The red berried Rivina and the pep- 
pers, popular holiday plants, are annual 
tvpes. When their beauty passes, save 
the best berries and start new plants 
from seed in the spring. Ardisia is a 
true perennial. Keep it clean and 
healthy by frequent spraying and grow 
it in your eoolest room—about 65°. In 
summer, sink the pot in the garden, in 
partial shade and bring in long before 
frost, for it is sensitive to the cold. It 
may be propagated by cuttings and by 
seed, although the latter is a slow process. 

If the Jerusalem cherry has lost its 
beauty, set it in a cool room, out of 
sight and keep watered until garden days 
come again. Then cut back severely, 
knock out of pot, set in the garden in 
full sun, and forget it until early fall. 
It will grow into a fine large plant, laden 
with green cherries. Soak the soil around 
the plant and lift carefully into a large 
pot. Then set it in a cool, shady place 
for ten days. If the leaves droop—and 
they probably will—set the pot in a pan 
of water until they stiffen again. Repeat 
this until the plant has settled itself in 
its new home, then bring in. 

Campanula isophylla alba, or Star of 
Bethlehem, may be cut back to the base 
as soon as it ceases blooming. Root the 
leafy tips in sand, and repot the old 
plant in good loam, with a little bone 
meal. Grow it in a sunny window, and 
watch for vellowing leaves, a sure sign 
of red spider. Sharp sprays of cold 
water on the under side of the leaves 
will rout this pest. 

It is more difficult to make the pink 
flowered Christmas Begonia bloom a 
second year, but it can be done. Late 
this month, or early in February, set the 
plant in a cool room and give just enough 
water to keep the roots from drying. 
This forees the plant to rest. In late 
March, eut back, shake off the old soil 
and repot in a smaller pot of good 
Begonia soil. Bring into a warmer room 
and water more freely. After growth 
starts, a cutting or two may be taken, if 
you want to increase your stock. In June, 





By BESSIE R. BUXTON 
Author of “The Window Garden” 


repot if necessary, and set the plant 
on a sheltered porch, where it will get 
only morning sun. Bring it inside before 
the nights get cool. Wateh for crinkled 
leaves, a sign of mite or thrips, and dip 
the plant in some of the tobacco insecti- 
cides, repeating weekly until the leaves 
are smooth and healthy. 

When a plant is brought from a green- 
house into a living-room, the change 
from the cool, moist air to hot, dry air 
is a severe shock, or eheck. Growth 
stops while the plant struggles to adapt 
itself to the unweleome change. Some 
plants, having been brought by the florist 
to the peak of perfection, must neces- 
sarily go downhill. By careful treatment, 
you may prolong their life somewhat, 
and be able to propagate another plant 
before the old one cies. I buy small 
plants, usually, because they adapt them- 
selves better to house conditions than 
do large ones. Put them in the coolest 
room at first, sprinkle daily, admit fresh 
air about noon, being careful to avoid 
drafts, and do all in your power to 
humidify the air. When new leaves be- 
gin to unfold, a clear healthy green, the 
battle is won, and the plant will continue 
to make good growth. 


January has less sun than any other 
month, and plants are at a standstill. 
Do not overwater, for without sun to 


help the plant use the water, sour soil 
results, with dire consequences. Keep the 
soil barely moist, not wet. Do not try to 
force growth at this time, but be content 
if the plant stays green and healthy, 
even if it does not grow much. 


Old sayings about house plants. I am 
frequently asked if watering plants with 


Plants 


weak tea or coffee is beneficial. Neither 
contains any fertilizer or plant food, 
therefore they are useless. Plants grow 
well, in spite of them, rather than be- 
eause of them. Others ask about burying 
raw oysters or bits of raw meat in the 
pot. Plants will grow in a garbage heap, 
but why start one in your living-room? 
And do NOT water a helpless plant with 
soapy dishwater, a combination of grease 


and lye, either of which will kill a 
potted plant. It may be sprayed or 
dipped in elean, soapy water to kill 


aphis, but must be sprayed immediately 
afterwards with clear water. 

Never wipe the leaves of your Rubber 
Plant, Dracaena, Aspidistra or other 
foliage plants with milk or oil. True, 
they will be more glossy for a day, but 
after that the dust sticks worse than 
before, and it is difficult to remove the 
oil, which clogs the stomata or breathing 
pores. Clear water is the best insecticide 
and should be used often. Dusty plants 
show as housekeeping as dusty 
furniture. Never spray atter the sun has 
set, and never put a wet plant in the 
sun after spraying. 


poor 


Combatting pests. You may find evi- 
dences of angleworms in your pots at 
this time. Water first, to prevent seat- 
tering the soil, then knock it out of the 
pot and remove the worm, which will 
probably be in sight. If not, return the 
plant to the pot and water it with one- 
half a teaspoon of household ammonia in 
one quart of water. Repeat daily until 
the worm comes out in the saucer. Or, 
use lime water, made by adding one and 
one-half pounds of fresh lime to ten 
quarts of water. Let this stand two or 





How to Force Hardy Bulbs Into Bloom 





Courtesy Missouri Botanical Garden 
When potted hardy bulbs are brought from storage for forcing indoors, keep them cool 
until they flower, water freely and give them full sunlight. 
shading the first week, as with an inverted pot. 


Hyacinths and Tulips need 
This tends also to lengthen the foliage, 


as illustrated in the before and after picture above 
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three days, then pour off the clear water, 
and use this tor watering every third 
day until the worms leave. 

If you find a plant infested with white 
flies, take it to your local florist for 
fumigation with cyanogas. This is a 
deadly poison so it must not be used in 
the house. If you live far from a florist 
and are persistent enough, you can con- 
quer the pest at home. If the tempera- 
ture is not below 25°, move the plant 
carefully to the open door and give it a 


quick, vigorous shake. Return to the 
house and examine carefully. Some of 
the leaves will have masses of tiny white 
eggs on the under side. Remove these 
leaves and burn at onee. Then crush 
every living fly. This takes time and 
persistence. Search for them every day, 
when you water the plant. Some women 
are accused of being which, 
after all, is only persistence wrongly 
applied. Nag the white flies instead of 
the family, and happiness will reign. 


naggers, 


Try a Spathiphyllum 


By Dorotiy H. 


NY house plant as well behaved as 
LY Spathiphyllum clevelandi deserves a 
common name, better suited to every-day 
conversation. It is one of those reliable 
year-in, year-out standbys which not many 
florists earry but whieh is oecasionally 
found in greenhouses and seems mainly 
to inerease its circle of admirers’ by 
means of slips passed from one window 
gardener to another. It ean stand negleet, 
even abuse, as probably no other house 
plant save Snake Plant can, but when it 
to beauty and grace, the Snake 
Plant is heavily overruled. 

Spathiphyllum is a splendid foliage 
plant and for three months of the year, 
an unusual flowering plant. The shiny 
green leaves, tapering and about 3 inches 
long, are held on slender stems 4 to 12 
inches tall. When February comes, I 
start looking for the bulge that appears 
in a group of leaf stems which means a 
flower. This bulge pushes gradually out- 
ward in a semi-circle, then upward to 
erown the with a chalky white 

spathe type (similar to 
Anthurium or the Water 


comes 


foliage 
flower of the 
the brilliant 
Arum). 

The number of flowers each winter 
depends on the size of the plant. My 
five-year-old one in a 4-ineh pot has from 
3 to 12 blossoms between February and 
April. I have seen large tubs of Spathi- 
phyllum in a greenhouse which probably 
produced hundreds with long stems for 
cutting. Thus it also proves a valuable 
addition to the permanent house plant 
eolleetion, if there is a flower arranve- 
ment addict in the house. Leaves could 
be cut judiciously all winter when good- 
looking simple foliage is hard to obtain. 
Flowers, too, are most effective in ar- 
rangements and | have seen them used 
in flower show entries. 

My Spathiphyllum has thrived in the 
ordinary house plant soil mixture of 
garden loam plus a little, leaf mold and 
sand, repotted fresh each autumn. It 
needs water every day, its location is 
light and sueh that it receives sunlight 
for a part of each day. The foliage is 
wiped clean of dust every couple weeks 
and it has never been bothered by any 
insect. A handsome plant that flowers 
on schedule, grows slowly but steadily 
and as easily as indieated—don’t you 
agree that it all adds up to a treasure 
of a house plant ? 
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JENKINS, (N. Y.) 





Many people sow citrus fruit seeds indoors 
and so obtain interesting house plants, but a 


real novelty is the American Wonder Lemon 


Growing Big Lemons 
\ Y American Wonder Lemon is seven 


years old. In the winter time I 
keep it near a sunny window. I feed it 
regularly with 4-12-4 plant food. It 


takes quite an amount of water. 
now (Mareh 10) it has a Lemon on 
which is ready to be pieked and_ will 
weigh about 12 ounces. Another Lemon 
is in the green state and there are a few 
blossoms open which are very fragrant. 
As soon as it gets warm enough, I put 
my plant outdoors in a sheltered loea- 
tion. I get double pleasure from grow- 
ing this plant, because in the first place 
many people never have seen anything 
like it, and secondly I enjoy making use 
of the fine fruit in the kitechen.—Martie 
PopGAJSEK, ( Minn.) 


Right 


An Odd Indoor Vine 


WISH there were a common name for 

Solanum  jasminoides’ grandiflorum 
because it is an exceedingly dainty but 
uncommon house vine. It’s not a new 
plant; it was catalogued in 1891 or even 
earlier, but for some reason it dropped 
from sight only to come forward again 
of late. 

This native of Brazil is dainty in ap- 
pearance, and yet it seems to be of strong 


constitution. Although I’ve grown it 
only fifteen months it has been free of 
insect enemies except red spiders and 
they do not enjoy shower baths as much 
as the vine. . 

My plant is in good sandy loam and 
began blooming in September of both 
years, being in bloom continuously all 
winter and in its greatest beauty in 
March and April. It is on a stand in 
front of a south window, with eacti, but 
does not receive direct sunlight all the 
time. 

The flowers are in clusters of four to 
twelve, each one like an ethereal potato 
blossom to which family it belongs. The 
flowers are pure white with a golden 
eenter but are not fragrant. It has 
already reached a length of eight feet 
and is still growing although it is easily 
trained back and forth on a trellis.- 


(Mrs.) J. X. Wuits, ( Vt.) 


Ophiopogon Jaburan 


ROM the interest shown in Ophiopo- 

gon jaburan, or Snake Beard, by 
garden visitors | judge it to be a plant 
little used or known. With me it has two 
very strong points. It is hardy and it 
is a very attractive plant even when not in 
bloom. The narrow green foliage is 
striped vellow or cream lengthwise much 
like the old ribbon grass with which most 
of us are familiar. It blooms in July or 
August with deep blue flower spikes that 
are very attractive. The plant as a whole 
is just a little different. 

I have used it in sun and part shade 
at the edge of a border. Since it gets 
only about 8 inches high, it is a fine roek 
garden subject, too. At first I was afraid 
to trust it in our elimate so brought it 
into the house and kept it in a cool dry 
place. For the last two winters I took 
in only a division and the old plant came 
through fine outside. It did not bloom 
in the house, but perhaps it would un 
der more favorable conditions. — ANNA 
JOHANNING, (Kans. ) 


Making Pots Self Watering 


House plant watering can be acecom- 
plished without any special apparatus. 
The plant should be potted on a layer of 
broken unglazed pottery one to two inches 
deep. The potted plant is then placed in 
any container available that will hold 
water to the depth of the broken pieces 


used. Jardinieres are more sightly for 
unglazed pots and ornamental shallow 
containers for glazed.—S. C. Bonn, 
( Dela.) 


Rubber Mats Under Pots 


Protect window sills from flower pot 
dampness with a strip of rubber matting, 
remnants of which may be obtained from 
a floor covering department. It lies per 
feetly flat, affords perfect protection and 
may be waxed and brushed or even 
washed. A round mat of it under the 
flower vase or the ivy pots on the book- 
ease or mantle will avoid ugly dampness 
rings.—EpitH Sayutor Asport, ( Wise.) 
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FLOWER arrangement may be said 

to have two technical elements: 

design and color. An at-homeness 
in creating design and distributing color 
will make for greater enjoyment of our 
flowers. We have discussed design in 
recent months from many points of view 
and in many phases. Because so many 
questions are written to us from all parts 
of the country on color theory and appli- 
cation, we will devote the first three 
months of 1942 to this subject. 


1. Question. Which of the various 
color wheels is authentic and should be 
used for color study in relation to flower 
arrangement ? 


Answer. There is no one ‘‘authentie’’ 
color wheel. There are several color wheels 
which seem to vary more than they ac- 
tually do. Their differences are mainly 
in the man-made division of colors (hues) 
which are not sharply divided in the 
rainbow or spectrum and in nomencla- 
ture. Sound color theory may be applied 
to any good color wheel. Some day color 
nomenclature and color wheels may be- 
come standardized so that there will be 
less reason for disagreements. However, 
leave such arguments to the specialists; 
they are not for the layman. Faber Bir- 
ren’s wheel, along with its charts show- 
ing the many gradations of eolor, is 
especially prepared for gardeners and, 
therefore, is very useful. Munsell’s 
chart, when divided into twelve colors 
rather than the more widely known ten- 
color wheel, is good. The illustrated 
wheel is based on one sponsored by 
Michael Jacobs and appeals to us because 
it distinguishes the three different reds 
about which color experts so often dis- 


acree 
agree. 


2. Question. How many colors may be 
included in an analogous or neighboring 
color plan? 


Answer. Technically, any number up 
to one-half the color wheel may be in- 
cluded in an analogous arrangement, 
since no complementary (opposite) color 
is thus introduced. Actually, this is a 
great range of color to harmonize and 
balance, especially with flowers. Gen- 
erally speaking, and for garden club use, 
one-third of the color wheel may be con- 
sidered appropriate for flower arrange- 
ment. Two variations of hue are not a 
full-fledged analogous plan, three is a 
mueh freer use of color. 


3. Question. Are the colors of vase 





The perfect color plan contains three colors. 
For this arrangement of only two colors, 
Mrs. S. Shields has included an accessory 
which not only ties with the colors of the 
arrangement, but introduces the third color 


Photo by Seaf 


Color Theory For Color Experience 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


(No. 1 of Color Series) 


and foliage considered a part of the 
analogous color plan? 


Answer. The vase must certainly be a 
part of the analogous color range. The 
following is a helpful suggestion. If 
tints (light colors) are used, the vase 
might be white, or if shades (dark 
colors) are used a black vase might be 

















This is one of several variations of the color 

wheel, any of which can be useful in helping 

us understand the theory and proper use of 

color. Save this copy for reference in rela- 

tion to articles on color to appear in Febru- 
ary and March 


chosen. If harmonious with the flower 
colors, a gray vase might be considered. 
It foliage is emphasized in the design, its 
color must be considered a part of the 
color plan. If the foliage is incidental, 
such as Rose leaves growing on the stems 
of the Roses and no extra foliage is 
added, their color is not considered a 
part of the analogous plan. 









4. Question. What is the difference 
between contrasting and complementary 
colors? 


Answer. Complementary colors are 
two colors which lie opposite each other 
on the color wheel. Any color has only 
one complementary color. The term 
** contrasting means nothing 
more than it actually says. Complemen- 
tary colors happen to contrast, and so do 
any colors which do not blend. It is less 
confusing to avoid the use of this term, 
especially in flower show schedules, be- 
sause it is so general a term. 


eolors’ f 


5. Question. What is meant by motion 
ot color? 


Answer. Motion in color (color har- 
mony) refers to a graded change in value 
or tone (also known as chroma or in- 
tensity) irrespective of the hues used. If 
we have a spectral triad of searlet-red, 
yellow-green and blue-violet, we might 
use a bright red, a medium tint (light 
eolor) of yellow-green and paler tint of 
blue-violet. If these same hues were all 
used in the same value (all bright or all 
medium tint or all pale) there would be 
practically no motion of color. Applied 
to analogous plans, motion is aecentu- 
ated, as the hues “grade” as well as the 
values. Color which has motion is called 
harmonized color. Often colors which 
are not in harmony may be harmonized 
by adding intermediate values. If you 
have a deep shade (very dark) shade of 
erimson Roses and bright yellow Snap- 
dragons (a sharp contrast in value) you 
might add a medium shade of blue Flags 
to harmonize the two, incidentally eom- 
pleting the spectral triad (three colors 
equally distant on the color wheel). 
Avoid using colors of equal strength. 
Attain motion and harmony by grading 
from bright to light, or from bright to 
dark, or from bright to gray. 


6. Question. How many colors do you 
recommend for a flower arrangement ? 


Answer. The perfect color scheme, we 
are told, consists of three hues (color 
variations as found in the color wheel). 
In flower shows an arrangement is 
usually regarded as something complete 
in itself. Therefore, the most effective 
show arrangements might have three 
colors, except, perhaps, those which are 
of impressive designs, color playing a 
part of secondary importance. In the 
home a flower arrangement is not some- 
thing complete unto itself but is a 
smaller picture within the larger picture, 
the room. According to the distribution 
of color in the room and the mood of 
the minute, we might use one, two or 
three colors. If three hues are used each 
of these might be represented in more 
than one value (comparative darkness 
and lightness) or tone (color softened 
by gray). 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


An Ecclesiastical Flower Show 


ZU 7E gardeners owe a_ heavy debt. of 
Wy ateeas to China for some of our 
choicest flowers and plants. What better 
way to repay that debt than by helping 
them in their struggle for existence, help- 
ing them by the use of some of their very 
own flowers ?- 

Arranging flowers is an interesting and 
fashionable hobby just now. So a small 
group of women here in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
organized a class in flower arrangement, 
the admission of fifty cents to go toward 
medical aid to China. The classes were held 
every Friday morning in our local “Life 
Line to China” shop, so enthusiastically 
run by Mrs. Kingsley Blake. 

Our finest “arrangers,” headed by Mrs. 
Charles Hoffman, donated their services, a 
flower committee supplied flowers, and the 
local undertaker lent us chairs. And we 
were off on as happy a_ project as ever 
raised money for any benefit. It really did 
not seem true that raising money could 
be such fun. The classes went merrily on 
for four months until Jack Frost warned 
us that the flower season was over. 

Then came the plan of closing the classes 
for our show with a burst of glory, a 
fanfare of trumpets so to speak. It was 
then that the idea of an Ecclesiastical 
Flower Show was born. : 

The use of the largest parish house was 
given us and all religious denominations 
were invited to exhibit an altar or flower 
arrangement suitable for a church. The 
response was one hundred per cent. Tables 
in the window niches of the parish house 
were used for the altars and various typi- 
cal arrangements. The effect was beautiful 
beyond description. A festive altar for a 
Catholic church, using richly brocaded vest- 
ments and illuminated manuscripts, as well 
as flowers, was outstanding. 





An All Saints Day altar for an Episcopal church was designed by 
Mrs. George W. Both as a feature of the 


Brass candelabra with bronze Chrysan- 
themums and Oak leaves were used in a 
tabernacle altar arranged by another Cath- 
olie church. There were three Episcopal 
altars, two for All Saints Day and one a 
copy of an old Florentine altar, covered 
with red and gold brocade, featuring old 
iron candle sticks and two floor candelabra. 
The flowers were white Lilies and southern 
Magnolir leaves. It was a picture of vivid 
charm. 

Christian Science, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and “Unity” were 
beautifully represented by single -arrange- 
ments. Two Jewish tabernacle arrangements 
were unusual, especially an autumn festival 
group using fall vegetables and fruits with 
autumn foliage. 

A communion table for a Congregational 
church, with silver service and two tall 
silver vases holding white Chrysanthemums 
and Iris leaves, was done by Mrs. George 
kK. Andrews of White Plains, who was vice- 
chairman and responsible for a large meas- 
ure of the success of this affair. It was she 
who invited Mrs. Garret Smith of Plain- 
field, N. J., to open our show with a talk 
on church garden rooms. Mrs. Smith urged 
us to establish church gardens which could 
be used for both religious services and 
social gatherings. She spoke of the charm 
and peace to be found in such garden rooms 
no matter if there were only a few chairs 
grouped under a tree. 

Mrs. George W. Both of Scarsdale talked 
on the problems of church flower arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Both spoke of the necessity of 
considering the architectural features of 
the church before planning floral decora- 
tions. She stressed suitability and dignity 
and the different seasons, demonstrating 
with very fine examples. 

Four prominent Chinese-American women 


in native costumes were our guests. They 
were Mrs. F. B. Chu, wife of one of the 
three founders of The American Bureau for 
Medical Aid to China, who spoke a few 
words of the appreciation and gratitude of 
the Chinese people for our aid; Mrs. Frank 
Szeto, former president of the Chinese 
Woman’s Club of New York; Mrs. George 
Lee and Mrs. George Typoon. 

A question and answer session closed the 
show. The Ladies’ Auxiliary served a simple 
luncheon in the Parish House dining-room. 

We believe this was the first oceasion on 
which all denominations united in an 
ecclesiastical flower forum, and we believe 
it has welded us into a more united com- 
munity and has taught us that gardeners 
must broaden their activities to include 
relief and defense projects, 

In other words, gardeners, share your 
fun.—Mary S. GRirFitH, Chairman. 


Church Gardens 


EVERAL gardens in connection with 
churches have been laid out and dedi- 
cated as memorials to one or more members 
of the parish who have passed on. Church 
gardens are planned for different purposes. 
Some supply the flowers used in the church, 
others are for outdoor living, a place to 
hold social gatherings, suppers, and lawn 
fétes. When large enough, song services may 
be held outside and even the regular serv- 
ices of the church. They might also provide 
a resting place for one to slip away from 
the world awhile. They should not be sug- 
gested for playgrounds or used carelessly 
because it 1s conceivable that they might 
sometimes present a problem if without 
supervision. 
In the October National Couneil of Gar- 
den Clubs “Bulletin,” Mrs. Garret Smith, 
under the heading “Defense’ Work for 





Gold and bronze Chrysanthemums were arranged in a triangular 


church show held in design by Mrs. Mortimer C. O’Brien as an exhibit by the Sanctuary 


Searsdale in the Church of St. James the Less. All denominations Society of St. Bernard’s Church of White Plains at the ecclesiastical 


united in this ecclesiastical flower forum 
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flower show held recently in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Gardeners,” pleads for the promotion of 


Church Gardens to be used during the en- 
tire warm season when “everybody is 
away” is not a fact and should not be used 
as an excuse for closing churches. 

To secure reasonable privacy, Mrs. Smith 
suggests planting a tall hedge of flowering 
shrubs or evergreens and advises Canada 
Hemlocks. Gradually, instead of the old- 
time burying ground, an enjoyable garden 
with bird-bath, seats, possibly a sundial 
and other garden accessories could be devel- 
oped. In small hamlets the local garden 
club undertakes this as a “project.” In 
larger places a garden club or committee 
could be organized among the members of 
the parish. Quite a number of parishes 
hold their own flower shows. Such a project 
is all to the good and should become a 
wholesome influence in the community. 

Those who do not see the “Bulletin” 
would do well to obtain a copy from Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street, New York City. Be sure and ask for 
the October issue with Mrs. Smith’s article 
in it. 

Annual Pilgrimage to Mexico 
FOLDER, sent out by the Texas Garden 
Club telling of their Seventh Annual 

Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico, is headed 

“Your Opportunity.” That, of course, re- 
fers to the wonderful advantages of such a 
trip and what the pilgrims may get out of 
it, but just at this time it gives an oppor- 
tunity to citizens of our country to show 
their good will to the nearest of the Latin 
American countries. War will never be out- 
lawed until all nations are friendly toward 
one another. The only way to become 
friends is to meet personally. Gardeners 
and flower lovers should be most desirable 
representatives of the United States to give 
Mexicans a good impression of their neigh- 
bors to the north of them. The dates of 


this “opportunity” are February 20 to 
March 2 inclusive. Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 
Country Club Estates, Wichita Falls, Texas, 


can supply all information desired. 


Sixteenth Century Herbal Reprinted 


HE first herbal ever printed in the 
English language—the famous herbal of 
Richard Banckes, published in London in 


1525—is again being made available, four 
centuries after its first appearance. A 


modern reprint of this rare work, of which 


only two original copies are in existence 
today, has been issued by the New York 
Botanical Garden as a book of about 200 


pages. A complete facsimile of the copy in 
the British Museum is included in the 
modern reprint. 

The Banckes Herbal is known as one of 
the most charming of all the early writings 
on herbs. In its quaint fashion it tells of 
the uses of many plants, particularly for 
such common ailments as the rheum in the 








head, the aching of eyes, wicked cholers, 
~ ~ 
\ a 
“Have you sent for the details of 


FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.” 


Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 














Date 
March 14-22 


March 15-22 


March 15-22 


March 16-21 


March 16-21 


Central Palace 


March 16-21 Philadelphia Flower 


March 21-29 


April 28—-May 3 





Spring Flower Shows 


Sponsoring Organization 

Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Show, St. Louis 
Flower Show Association, The Arena 

National Flower and Garden Show, Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, International Amphitheater 

Pacific Northwest Spring Flower and Garden Show, 
Allied Florists Association of Seattle 
National Flower Show Committee of the Society 
of American Florists, Civic Auditorium 

New England Spring Flower Show, Massachusetts 
Horicultural Society, Mechanics Building 

International Flower Show, Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists Club, Grand 


Show, 
Show, Inc., and the Pennsylvania slortionttural 
Society, Commercial Museum 


Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition, Michigan 
Horticultural Society, Convention Hall 


California Spring Garden Show, Exposition Building 


Place 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle, Wash. 


and the 


Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Flower Philadelphia, Penna. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Oakland, Calif. 








May 15-18 Garden Show of the Garden Clubs of Illinois, Joy Lisle, Ill. 
Morton Estate 
wounds, sleeplessness, broken bones, vari- exhibitors. There are two special sections, 


ous fevers, and other less familiar troubles. 

The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, N. Y., is offering the book, which is 
bound in cloth, at $3.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. 


Winter Garden Courses in New York 


WO new courses for home gardeners. are 

being offered by the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y. Flower arrange- 
ment will be taught by Max Schling, New 
York florist, and will consist of six Monday 
afternoon sessions, beginning January 12. 
A course in vegetable gardening will be 
conducted by John Watts, superintendent of 
the H. E. Manville estate. This 12-week 
course will begin on the evening of January 
19. Instructions will include the use of 
hotbeds and coldframes, cultural require- 
ments of each vegetable, and variety selec- 
tion. Complete details are available from 
the garden. 


New Orleans Camellia Show 


N the 17th and 18th of January, the 
New Orleans Garden Society will hold 
its third Camellia show in the Packard 
Display Room, 1820 St. Charles Street. 
That it may be free to the public, expenses 
will be met by renting space to commercial 


one for out-of-town exhibitors and the other 
for men exhibitors only. Amateurs from 
all over the country are invited to exhibit. 


They should write to Mrs. L. F. Murphy, 
15 Rosa Park, New Orleans, La., if they 
wish to exhibit. Commercial growers or 


professionals should communicate with Miss 
Anita Nolan, 2707 Coliseum St., New 
Orleans, La. 


Twenty-fifth Birthday 
HE Utica, N. Y., Garden Club has 


reached the advanced age of twenty-five 


and celebrated this event with a banquet 
and guest speaker. A few charter members 


This 


as such, in cen- 


were present and some honorary ones. 
was the first garden club, 


tral New York. Artistic arrangements, it 
was recalled, were rarely heard of and 
entirely scorned in early days. Better 
blooms, stuck in milk or any other old 
bottles, ranked high. 


Credit to Clubs 


F a garden club copies an article, poem or 

other complete item, from the year book 
of another club, it would be proper to give 
the name of the source and also author as 
in the case of a poem. This department 
endeavors to give credit whenever it is 
known. 





For Your January Meeting 


URING the winter months, when home 
gardeners find solace in growing house 
plants, is an ideal time to devote one, club 
program to this topic. The regular window 


gardening page, conducted by Bessie Bux- 
ton, might serve as the basis for a round 


table discussion. A topic for January might 
be “The Care of Holiday Plants.” 

Another program could be planned around 
some of the house plants listed below, 
choosing only the ones now being grown by 
members. Popular books on house plants 
may be used as reference in looking up 
cultural information, and encyclopedias for 
botanical information. To answer the first 
question, consult the following: 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant 
Names, Florists’ Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


follow: 
the following 


Suggested study questions 
How do you pronounce 


names of house plants? 


What catalogues do you find them listed 
in? 

What can you find out about their habi- 
tats and their common names? 
Peperomia Pteris 
Agave Tradescantia 
Haworthia Sansevieria 
Bryophyllum Dracaena 
Crassula Rochea 
Sedum Kalanchoe 
Sempervivum Euphorbia 
Echeveria Poinsettia 
Dieffenbachia Saintpaulia 
Aglaonema Stapelia 
Pandanus Mesembryauthemum 
Nephthytis Ficus 
Chrysanthemum Helxine 
Camellia Saxifrage 
Nephrolepis Pothos 
Cyrtomium 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


OU know how the hair on the 

“seruff” of a dog’s back will rise 

when an enemy dog comes in view; 
well, that’s how the shrub “dog” is acting 
on a place that changed hands a few 
vears ago. The former owner had a 
mania for making his bushes take the 
forms of animals! He barbered, and 
manicured and tailored the specimens as 
he did-his poodle dogs! The new owner 
isn’t interested at all in plants; so the 
place is going back to Nature, with the 
result that the bushes are all develop- 
ing pompadour heads—their new shoots 
are growing straight up like flocks of 
exclamation points. It’s a mystery to me 
—is it to you?—why some people think 
that fantastic forms are more beautiful 
than natural ones. 


* * * 


“Were it not for me,” 
Said the chickadee, 

Not a single flower on earth would be; 
For under the ground they soundly sleep, 
And never venture an upward peep, 

Till they hear from me, 
Chickadee-dee-dee !” 


Farm Journal 
* * x 


Up in Baraboo, Wisconsin, are some 
heirlooms—some pieces of “family plate” 
—which have been handed from father to 
son for more than a century. They bear 
no dueal or baronial erest, no eseuteheon, 
no other heraldie emblem, no inscription 
to account for their value. They are 
not made of “precious metal” or studded 
with gems and jewels, but no more highly 
prized could they be if they were made 
of solid silver, gold or even platinum. 

Each was won in as keen, though peace- 
ful, an encounter as in an earlier day 
ever characterized a knightly tilt with 
sword or lance. No “warrior bold, with 
spurs of gold went gaily to the fray” vor 
them, but the entrants in the contests in 
which they were won were just as de- 
termined to win. No prize was more 
triumphantly borne from the tilt yard 
than were the copper tea-kettle, the small 
britannia-ware “eream-pitcher” or the 
brass kettle which were given as awards 
for the “largest” or “best” individual 
fruit at the special gooseberry shows held 
at or near Bury or Manchester in Eng- 
land! 

W. A. (“Bill”) Toole, descendant of 
the winner, tells me: “They were won by 
my great grandfather, John Taylor, who 
gardened in a small way, with a small 
park of choice flowers. Tradition has it 
that the little britannia-ware ‘cream 
pitcher,’ as we call it, was used for rum 
to spike tea. 

“T have been told,” continued Mr. 
Toole, “that, for exhibition fruit, some- 
times every gooseberry except the one 
chosen to show would be removed from a 
bush to increase the size. As show time 
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approached my grandfather or some mem- 
ber of his family would keep watch all 
night so that competitors could not steal 
or damage the berries saved for the 
show.” 

Mr. Toole has no record of the sizes 
of the prize-winning fruits, but they were 
probably as large as those the late Pro- 
fessor W. T. Macoun, Canadian hortieul- 
turist of Ottawa, once wrote; namely, 
that the largest gooseberry of which there 
is a record, weighed two ounces (as big as 
a large hen’s egg!) although doubtless 
larger specimens have been produced. 
(See Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture.) 

Unfortunately we in America (except 
on the Pacifie Coast) can grow European 
varieties of gooseberries only with diffi- 
culty. In the East we have to be satis- 
fied with the much smaller native varie- 
ties; but among these are several of fair 
size, and when allowed to become ripe are 
of delicious dessert quality. 

Few people know what a ripe goose- 
berry looks like, much less what its real, 
ripe flavor is. This is because the fruit is 
gathered while still “green as grass.” 
They are then transformed into pies and 
jam that require their own weight of 
sugar to quell the rampant acidity of the 
unripe berries. 


* * * 


One of the rules of “priority” in the 
naming of plants results in a lot of jug- 
gling—doubtless to the delight of scien- 
tists. No matter how well established the 
botanical name of a plant may have be- 
come, if anybody ealled it by some dif- 





ferent name, even only a day earlier (! 
his name has a prior claim, so the “estab 
lished” one must be “east into outer dark 
ness.” Then, because of the subsequen 
confusion, follows “gnashing of teeth 
among nurserymen, seedsmen and _ th« 
gardening public! 

One case that makes me smile every 
time I see or think about it is the beau 
tiful little blue-flowered, ground cover, 
Plumbago larpente, listed in many hardy 
perennial catalogues. That name has long 
been popular. It’s simple enough for 
anybody; but when I looked it up in 
Standardized Plant Names, I received a 
shock, for there it is ecross-referred to 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides! Then by 
turning to that jaw-breaking name the 
“popular” name is shown to have been 
derived by the Thompson-Seton (Seton- 
Thompson) method of reversal—placing 
the cart before the horse—and ealling it 
Larpente Plumbago! 

Well, on the same principle that a Rose 
would smell (and be as thorny!) by some 
other name, I like Larpente Plumbago 
just as well as Plumbago larpente, no 
matter what I think of the juggling! 


* * * 


When Horace Greely was told some- 
thing astounding, he would pungently re 
mark, “interesting, if true!”” Apparently, 
he had no use for anything but facts. Yet, 
think of the countless things that are not 
facts but are interesting. 

For instance, according to Parkinson, 
fennel was considered efficacious in eases 
of gout, jaundice, cramps, shortness of 
breath, wheezing of the lungs, for cleans- 
ing the blood and improving the com- 
plexion; to use as an eye-water or to 
increase the flow of milk; as a remedy for 
serpent bites or as an antidote for poison- 
ous herbs and mushrooms; and “for those 
that are growen fat to abate their un- 
wieldlinesse and make them more gaunt 
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Handy Tool Holder 


EAT and handy handle wall clips 

for the handles of shovels, spades, 
forks and other garden tools can be made 
of the spring portion of a common 
bicyele flashlight handle bar holder as 
shown. Remove the small bar clamp and 
through the bolt hole apply at any de- 
sired spot with an ordinary wood screw. 
The large serew is readily bent to fit any 
handle, holds it securely to the wall, and 
the rubber rollers do not serateh or nick 
the wood of the tool handles, as the tool 
is taken for use or replaced in _ the 


holder. This gadget will prevent many 
accidents caused by tools of this kind 


falling and being tripped over.—F RANK 
BENTLEY, (lowa.) 
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Information, Please! 


Sap cca want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Rhododendrons No Longer 


Bloom 
Will some kind reader tell me why 
my Rhododendrons won't bloom. They 
bloomed the first and second years 


but since then have failed to show any 
signs of buds but continue their leaf 


growth. Also, where can I get a plant 
of Azalea austrina, a native plant of 
Florida?—(Mrs.) O. <A. OSBORNE, 
(Can. ) 
What Has Become of Aster 
Firefly? 
About five years ago I grew Aster 


Firefly. Started inside, it rapidly de- 





veloped fine plants and bloomed in 
July, a beautiful large flower with 
bright red petals and yellow center. 
Since then I have tried each year to 


duplicate it without success. This 
was the finest single annual Aster I 
have ever seen and I would, indeed, 


like to have it again. Perhaps your 
readers know where seeds can be ob- 
tained. My original supply came from 
Suttons in England.—StTaNLry E. 
Saxton, (N. Y.) 


Source of Licorice Wanted 


I am trying to get some seed or 
plants of Licorice (Glycyrrhiza gla- 
bra). I have written to some of the 
large drug houses but so far have had 
no luck. Can anyone help me locate 
this plant?—P. B. Miscue, ( Mo.) 


Marigold Troubles 


I have had trouble growing the 
newer Marigolds. They start out very 


well but in July and August the new 


growth becomes stunted and few flow 
ers develop. When examined after 
frost the roots were a tangled mass of 
earthworms. 

The soil is light but well manured 
and fertilized. All other annuals do 
very well. What can be the trouble ?— 
HENRY H. Brooks, ( Mass. ) 


Ridding Lawns of Mushrooms 


I would like to know the 
“patches” of wild mushrooms that 
spring up in my lawn. This is the 
first season that this has happened. 
They come up about 75 feet apart. 
I think soil conditions are the cause. 
What’s the remedy?—C. W. JouHn- 
SON, (Ohio) 


cause of 


What Will Clean Fish Pools? 


I have three fish pools. I would 
like to know if there is anything | 
can put into them to keep the water 


clear.—GRACE F. BUCKNALL, (Calif.) 








Begonia Flowers Best in a Little 


Greenhouse 
Answering H. 8S. R. (N. Y.) December 

I assume that you are trying to grow 
Westport Beauty Begonia in the house, It 
does not do very well indoors as it needs an 
abundance of light in winter. It will grow 
very well outdoors in the summer, provided 
it is not in sunlight, a northern exposure 
suiting it very well. 

This is my favorite Begonia and each 
year, during January and February, | 
propagate about 50 plants from cuttings. 
They are grown in a greenhouse with a 
temperature of about 50° in ordinary gar- 
den soil. From the time the rooted cuttings 
are transplanted into thumb pots until the 
final shift to 4-inch pots, the plants are 
smothered with little rose-like blossoms. I 
find they bloom continuously. 

Bach spring I donate a few dozen plants 
to the plant sale of our local garden club 
and invariably the purchasers have the 
same trouble that you have. This Begonia 
apparently does best in a greenhouse or 
conservatory where it gets plenty of over- 
head light. 

Better join the ever-increasing multitude 
of small greenhouse owners.—HERMAN J. 
DRENNING, (N. J 


Care of Night Blooming Cereus 


Shaw (Mass.) 


Answering Frances’ E. 
December 
In the first 


place, it is impossible to 


determine what plant you refer to as “Night 
Blooming Cereus.” There are probably sev- 
eral hundred species of cacti that have 


acquired that name through the fact that 
they bloom at night. See catalogue of R. W. 
Kelly for comments on this. This can be 


had for 10 
Calif. 

In general the cause of sun blister in 
cacti is due to the fact that the plant is 
exposed too suddenly to a lot of sun after 
a winter indoors. Try giving indirect sun 
at first, then gradually increase the amount. 
However, many of these plants, contrary to 
the usual idea that cacti need full sun, can 
do with plenty of shade as they are native 
of tropical jungles. Most cacti do not have 
leaves properly so called. I’m led to assume 
that the plant you refer to is one of the 
epiphytes which have long flat stems fre- 
quently referred to as leaves.—(MrRs.) A. 
L. Sutton, (Ia.) 


cents—address Temple City, 


Traps Control Field Mice Too 
Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) No- 


Answering 
vember 
Mouse traps will solve your problem. I 
know from experience that the traps kill 
them but poison may not. To save the birds, 
use traps in the runways. Place covers over 
the traps so you don’t get birds. Two traps 
can be placed under a flat box or bucket. 
Leave room under the boxes so that the mice 
and probably moles will use the old runs. 
In October we_trapped over three dozen 
moles and mice. 

To attract small birds, chicory will bring 
more birds to the garden than anything I 
know. It blooms all summer. The goldfinch 
are very attractive when eating seeds on 
chicory while the blue flowers are open.— 
(Mrs.) J. CASaDWaLL, (N. J.) 


Pink Toned African Violets 


Answering Mrs. Crisp (S._ D.) 
November 


Harry 


Concerning pink African Violets, the 


Daisy Hill Nurseries, S O M Center Road, 





have a cata- 
plants by 
from 
purplish 
about 
was 


Ohio, do not 
orders, sending 
express. I have three different 
there, a pretty lavender pink, a 
red, and deep purple. I do not know 
a white one. You might inquire. | 


Chagrin Falls, 
logue but fill 


colors 


very pleased with the plants they sent in 
3-inch pots.—(Mrs.) THomas I, WILLIs, 
(Ohio) 


Cat Keeps the Birds Away 
Mrs. Ada W. 


November 


Answering to 
( Alaska ) 


For birds that eat your garden, 
Destroying this and that, 
Experience has taught me 
There’s nothing like a cat! 


Sharples 


For pussy scares the birdies, 





And chases them away; 
And birdies live to sing their songs, 
And come another day! 

L. B. WATKINS, ( Minn.) 


Grows Clivia Like Amaryllis 


Answering Mrs. C. T. Smith (W. Va.) Oc- 


tober 


I have had a Crinum for some time. It is 
a house plant to be treated the same as 
Amaryllis. I set mine at the edge of a 
clump of Iris for the summer and just water 
enough to keep from getting very dry. I 
leave it there until danger of frost, then put 
it in the basement, water some. About the 
middle of February, or a little later, I bring 
it up and put it in the sun. It will bloom in 
March. However, it has to be several years 
old before it blooms. After blooming, 1 put 
it back in the basement until danger of frost 


(Continued on page 36) 
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1942 bound Gladiolus Year Book 





and 3 quarterly 1942 magazines 











The — 

American 1 

Authority: 

Gladiolus 3500 Books 
growing, H | Limit 1942 
exhibits, 1941—3300 
—- | <— 1940—3000 
a 1939270 
A | 1938—2400 
ee | | There must be a 
intensely i | good reason for 
interesting such growth in 
articles, membership. 
reports ; = 

many good 

pictures 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 272 page bound year book—the International 


acknowledged authority on all that is best in gladiolus 
(profusely illustrated), together with 36 page quarterly 
reports in April, July and October with each $2.00 mem- 


bership in the 
— 


New England Gladiolus Society 
splendid new articles on parentages, new varieties, 
arious phases of research, how to grow for exhibition, ete. 
1942 Edition already 2/3 sold. The Year book alone can be 
secured for a $1.00 membership. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2F, Norwood, Mass. 


Year book 








Grown Koses 


oes WORLDS. FINEST 









, Write for your FREE Copy of my 
/, Catalog illustrated in full color. 


N. Van Hevelingen 








Portland Ore 


e's Beets D 


To see for yourself ’ 

how good Maule’s seeds 
Ware, get this Packet of 
Maule’s Early Wonder 











Beets--fine for table, ‘seen ff 
pickling, canning. We’ il 200K 


it free with 





Get this Beau t/fu/ and 
/nstructive Book from 
Ohio's Foremost Nursery 








flowers. roses. shrubbery. fruit and orna- 
mental’ trees. Many valuable hints on planting 
and care. All plants guaranteed highest quality. 
lowest prices—specia! discounts for early orders. 


Springhill Nerseries, Box F - 12, Tipp City, Ohio 








For many years we_ have 
recognized the value of the small 
and useful dahlia, and we are 


listing a most comprehensive 





selection. 
our popular Miniature and Single In- 
which came thru the past season 
with flying colors, Litthe Susan, a Formal of 
soft Tyrian rose, Orangeade, the only orange 
Collarette, Bachelor Girl, an appealing 5 inch 
orange Single, and Jersey Maid, finest Bi- 
color Miniature Single in a clear bright lemon 
yellow and white. Fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in our catalog ready in February. 
Accepted as the ultimate in dahlia information 
and universally called “The Dahlia 


Bible.”’ 


Try 


troductions, 


Grower’s 






Send for your free copy now. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 
WW. Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDNLL 







Grow ; 
Potash Fed 
DAHLIAS. 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 


is over, then put it outside again. Mine has 
about eight Lily-like blossoms on the top of 
the stem and is very fragrant. Leave the 
old plant in the container and do not repot 
until roots begin to show on top. Clivia is 
very beautiful and rare.——(Mrs.) G. A. 
RICKLEFS, (Kans.) 


The Dogwood List Grows 


Answering Franklin Johnson (N. No- 


vember 
list 
Dogwood varieties. 
also given. 

Red Branched Dog- 


Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J., 
the following additional 
Their descriptions are 


Cornus alba (sibirica ) 


wood. Bright red bark, porcelain blue fruits. 
Quick grower; useful for winter effects. 8 to 
10 ft. 

Cornus alba elegantissima. Silverblotch 
Dogwood. Leaves are edged with creamy 
white. 6 to 8 ft. 

Cornus — alternifolia. Blue Dogwood. 
Branches spread horizontally. Most pie- 
turesque. Blue-black fruit. Also called Pa- 
goda Dogwood. 15 to 18 ft. 

Cornus amomum (sericea). Silky Dog 
wood. Pale blue fruits; young twigs purple. 


Prefers moist places. 8 to 9 ft. 


Cornus nuttalli. Pacific Dogwood. Dense 
growth. Red and orange fruit. 25 to 40 ft. 

Cornus paniculata. Gray Dogwood. Nu- 
merous, small, white flowers in May, fol- 
lowed by white fruits on red stems. 10 to 
12 ft. 

Cornus paucinervis. Littleleaf Dogwood. 
From central China. Half evergreen shrub 


Handsome refined 


5 to 6 ft. 


character. 
lawn border. 


of distinctive 
shrub for the 


Cornus stolonifera. Red-osier Dogwood. 


39) 


Spreading habit; dark red bark, white 
fruits. Does well in moisture. 7 to 8 ft. 


Cornus stolonifera lutea. 
wood. Has distinct yellow 
winter effects. 6 to 7 ft. 

In addition, the Bay State Nurseries, 
Framingham, Mass., list: 
sanguinea. Bloodtwig Dogwood. 
branchlets. Young twigs deep blood 
old branches light gray, striped. Flow- 
green-white, May, June. Fruit black, 
12 ft—THE MASTER GARDENER, (III.) 


Goldentwig Dog- 
bark; fine for 


Ine., 


Cornus 
Slender 
red; 


ers 


Knew the Lapageria in Chile 


Mrs. R. E. (NM; X.) 


Answering 


Colley 
vember 


No- 


The Lapageria, about which you inquired, 
is the national flower of Chile where it is 


also called Copiue. If you have any way of 
getting the seeds from there, I know they 


can be bought in the florist shops in Val 
paraiso, Chile. I brought both the 
rosea and alba and friends 
having greenhouses. results 
were nil, I Ratama 
with which success.— (Mrs. ) 


J. U. HALeEy, 


seeds of 
gave them to 
In all cases the 
also brought 
we had great 


(Wash. ) 


seeds of 


Gloxinia and Geranium Fanciers 


Answering Mrs. Lukes (Wise.) November 
Regarding Gloxinias, I can say that a 

Mrs. Christine Hauge, of Milnor, North Da- 

kota, has very good luck with them, and 


perhaps she could tell what she does to make 


her plants grow so well. 

As for scented and old-fashioned Gerani- 
ums, see Mr. R. C. Lund of Warrenville. I]i- 
nois. He has a big collection and they’re 
named.—MABLE R. Hopss, (III.) 





From the Editor’s Notebook 





Two 


novelty Zinnias being introduced 
this year have striped petals reminiscent 
of old-fashioned Pinks or Bizarre Tulips. 
Both are of medium height and _ their 
blooms average two and one-half to three 
inches in diameter. The variety illus- 
trated at left above has been named The 
Clown beeause of its brilliant searlet 
striping over a golden yellow ground 





color. One ean never be sure how much 
of either color there may be in each 
flower, however. Some blooms may even 
be half or wholly red, but this is to be 
expected in flowers of this type. The 
other variety is Old Glory (right) which 


is white, striped with red. We found it 
to be variable in color like The Clown 
but nevertheless a worthwhile novelty 














NEW STRAIN—GIANT GLADIOLUS— 
DAHLTAS-SELECTED FLOWER SEEDS 


Moderately Priced 


We have thousands of satisfied customers. We invite you to become 
one too. Make your selections for 1942 NOW. 


1942 Catalog just off the press 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


OUR BIG CATALOG listing the newest 
and the best in bulbs and seeds—will help 
solve your planting problems—Accurate 
descriptions—Much valuable garden in- 


formation. It’s free! 





CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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ARDS OFFERS 1942's BIGGEST || 
DENS VALUES IN Untransplanted 
Sjenomesto’” PERENNIALS .  . 





18 PAINTED DAISIES 
Best Hybrid Varieties 


The ideal flower for cutting. We 
offer newest and best hybrids in 
mixed shades of pink, red and 
rose. Strong, heavy rooted 1 yr. 
plants which will bloom this sum 








mer. Order now, plants sent $1 
at planting time. Postpaid. 


HAVE BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 
THIS SUMMER — ORDER NOW 





20 AQUILEGIA—Mrs. 
Scott Elliotts Hybrids 


Finest strain of long spurred hy- 
brids. Exquisitely colored and 
strong in growth. Sturdy 1 yr. 
roots will produce some blooms 
this summer. Don’t pass this big 
value if you love columbine. $1 
Postpaid to your door..... 








ALL OFFERS ARE SENT POST- 
PAID TO YOUR DOOR, 








20 CANTERBURY 
BELLS—5 Colors 
Everyone loves Canterbury Bells. 
The real old fashioned type in 
mixed colors of 5 different shades. 
Improve your plantings with our 
low cost 1 yr. perennials. Will 


bloom this year. Post- $1 
Sr re . 


ORDER FROM THIS AD, NOW! 
Ask for our new catalog just 





over 220 other 1 yr. perennials, all field grown. SAVE! 
BUY FROM RICHARDS! 





GIANT PACIFIC 
HYBRID Delphinium 


WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


The world’s most elegant strain 
Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt 





Mixed Shades 


Your choice from any one $ 
of the seven color groups 


above. Postpaid for only. 


12 of each of the seven ““SENORITA’’ " 
§4 colors above. A_ beautiful $5 “ 


$1.00 each—3 for $2.50 postpaid 


delphinium garden at low 


cost. A real $7 value.... 
Order now, direct from ad. Plants will NEW HARDY FUCHSIA 


be shipped, postpaid, at planting time. 














Plant Sensation of 1942 


Hybrids. Immense flower spikes The Southland’s beloved plant now 
from 3 to 5 ft. long closely 
packed with gf ee florets hardy to Northern Massachusetts! New growth each 
measuring up o sinches across n a * 
Exciting colors and variations year of thick glossy-green foliage entirely blanketed 
Resistant to disease. Strong, ‘ < 
heavy stems withstand high from July to frost with breath-taking flowers of fluffy 
winds. We offer heavy rooted . a “ 
1 yr. plants in 7 color groups: soft-pink. Exquisite in bed or border. 
Light } age _. —. 

' 
Lavender & Pastel Violet Shades Guaranteed by replacement or refund 





EE OAS EEE LS | More glorious than “Scarlet Beauty” 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE introduced in 1940. The jewelled pend- 
LARGEST GROWERS OF ant blooms of Senorita, 2 to 3 inches 
UNTRANSPLANTED PLANTS. long of bright rose-red with corolla of 
lovely mulberry-purple, are borne pro- 
SATISFACTION fusely from August to frost. 
GUARANTEED ; 
PLANTS SHIPPED AT PLANTING TIME. 75¢ each—3 for $1.75 postpaid 
off the press. It lists and describes NEW SPRING PLANTING GUIDE IN FULL COLOR NOW READY 


“dio oweeE40 Bano" THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
e RICHARDS GARDENS - 3004 Mentor Ave. PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Box F 142 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 











FLOWER GROWER 








= u 


First offering! Semi-double, golden-orange 

blooms bring your garden rich coloring... 

make wonderful bouquets! Extra rows of petals add 

to the butterfly-like beauty of this new flower. Blooms 

10-14 days earlier than other cosmos, continuous 
\ through the summer. 


SEED 


\ ied wet 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


Ww 7/ 
\ DEPT. 8 MADISON, WISCONSIN 


KZ seeo 
\\\} VE \\ 








The Catalog of 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Will offer for 1942 
America’s Largest Collection of Real 
Rock Garden Plants 
Catalog free east of Rockies 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 




























Wilt-Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
--Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue and White-- 
a l0c-Packet of each, 
all 5 for just 10c--send 
dime today. 
Maule'’s Seed Book FREE 
teed seeds for prize vegeta- 
bles and flowers--all the best kinds for 
table and market postpaid. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
455 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oy OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 


Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
4 season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
everything from Asters to Zinnias. 


4 vee Seed enough to plant 3 x 15 ft. bed. 
. Ses Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
= (NY paid. Also my 1942 Seed & Nursery 


Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 illus- 
42 trations, 60 in color; with words of fa- 
ise mous song, “Old Fashioned Garden.”’ 
YAN Send 10c to cover postage and packing. 

~ CATALOG FREE. 500,000 customers save 
0 ™ money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a Seed and Plant Grower. 
e R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 1870 


Ve 





American Grown Bulbs 
TULIPS @ DAFFODILS e IRIS 
LILIES © COLCHICUMS e SCILLAS 


Write today for complete catalog, illustrated in color, 
giving full descriptions 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RED 6, Box 516F. TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





PLANT A GARDEN FOR DEFENSE! 





@Fiowers to cheer the spirit, and protective foods 
for maximum family health, will make your gar- 
den a defense asset. Vaughan’s 1942 “Gardening 
Illustrated”’ pictures, describes, prices all the 
vitamin-rich, table-quality vegetables, 2240 annual 
and perennial flowers. Cultural data. Bargains. 
Catalogue mailed anywhere in U.S.A. FREE 
Special for 1942. Famous Unwin dahlias, grown 
from seed as easily as zinnias, bear 
double 3-inch flowers in 60 days; red, 
orange, yellow, maroon, pink. Send 
10 cents for packet with catalogue. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 11 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N. Y. C. 
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Light Yellow Flowers 


By MARGARET FROST, (Ohio) 


OFT yellows in plant material are such 

a necessity in the “color right” garden 
that the new light yellow introductions of 
recent years are most welcome. 

Although all yellows are desirable for 
the vitality, warmth and buoyancy that 
they give to garden pictures, the more 
delicate yellows, along with the creamy 
whites, are the easiest and safest to use. 
In faet, these are indispensable in aiding 
most color combinations, or in separating 
clashing hues without spoiling the unity 
of the scheme. 

Of course, strong yellow need not be 
discarded from our gardens because we 
think it garish. It is not in disharmony 
if it is correctly used with other strong 
hues, such as strong searlet, strong blue 
and brilliant white. 

If some color schemes appear lifeless 
and heavy, a touch of soft yellow in the 
right proportions and in the right place 
will bring out the colors and add warmth, 
gaiety and cheerfulness to the picture. 

Following are annual and _ perennial 
lists of these lighter yellows, old and new, 
that we might use to a greater extent in 
our gardens: 


Perennials 
ALLIUM FLAVUM 
ALYSSUM CITRINUM is much superior to the 
hard yellow of the parent,A. saxatile 
ALYSSUM SERPYLLIFOLIUM 
ANTHEMIS— Moonlight 
CARNATION—Pale Yellow. This is breath- 
taking in front of light gray Artemisia 
CEPHALARIA ALPINA 
CHEIRANTHUS—Golden 
with Blue 


Bedder is effective 


Linum 


Flax, especially nar- 

bonnense 
DigiTALtis—lIsabellina, straw-yellow to buff, 
is of greater value in color groupings 
than the common white and rose Fox- 


. 


gloves, and as an individual is far love- 
lier 

HoLttyHock—Primrose Queen is good with 
white and light blue Delphinium 

OENOTHERA FRASERI 

POTENTILLA—P. alpestris 

THALICTRUM GLAUCUM—lIts Chinese yellow 
is successful with Delphinium, and 
especially with Lilies as it affords a con- 
trast not only in color but in texture, 
and also helps to hide the dying foliage 
after the Lilies are through blooming 

TairomA—Use the new ivory and pale yel- 
low hues. Excellent for high-lighting the 
border 

VERBASCUM—Cotswold Gem. Borders im- 
prove greatly with most of the Verbas 
eums 

Yucca—Valuable not only for its creamy- 


white bells but also for its accenting 
foliage 
Annuals 


ASTER—Primrose Queen 

CALENDULA—Pale Moon 

) EVERFEW—Lemon Ball 

DIMORPHOTHECA—Aurantiaca Hybrids 

HUNNEMANNiA—Sunlite 

Maricotp—Canary Bird, Lemon Ball, Lime- 
light, Yellow Pygmy, Yellow Supreme, 
Signata Pumila; Lemon King 

NEMESIA—Pale Yellow 

PETUNIA—Cream Star. Why not substitute 
this amenable Petunia in place of the 
overdone Rosy Morn which clashes with 
practically everything. Cream Star 
should be quite lovely with the new Mari- 
gold Scarlet Glow. Since both are 10 
inches high, they could alternate one an- 
other making an effective and unusual 
colored border of cream and rust-red 

PLATYSTEMON 

STAR OF TEXAS 

Stock—Canary Yellow 

VENIDIUM—Fastuosum Hybrids 

ZINNIAS--Cream and Yellow 


Perennials With Showy Seeds 


RUITS on perennial plants are 
usually not very showy. The pods on 


Iris, Peony or Larkspur do not have 
brilliant color. Most brightly colored 
berries are on our shrubs. But some 


herbaceous plants have beautiful berries. 

One species of Iris breaks away from 
the usual Iris capsule, for the Gladwin 
Iris (Iris foetidissima), a wild species 
from central Europe, bursts into capsule 
in autumn, revealing many orange or 
scarlet seeds fixed in place. These seed 
clusters are very showy, much used in 
dried bouquets. It is not very hardy in 
New England, requiring a moist soil, pro- 
tected from severe winter freezing. The 
flowers are lilac in color, not large nor 
showy, somewhat like our native Blueflag 
or the Siberian Iris, but less showy. The 
bruised foliage has a strong odor. The 
plant is easily grown from seeds, but it is 


little seen, though it appears in winter 
bouquets. It is also called Stinking Glad- 
win and Roastbeef-plant. 

Very like to Iris is Blackberry-lily 
(Belameanda chinensis) in leaf, stem and 
root. But the flowers are flat, of six simi- 
lar parts, held quite horizontal, orange 
with red dots. The seed pods form very 
like to Iris, but when ripe the outer coat 
rolls back, showing the rows of round 
black seeds arranged like the clustered 
parts of a blackberry fruit. These dried 
seeds are very useful for winter decora- 
tions, much more seen in our grand- 
mothers’ day than now. It is a good 
perennial for August bloom, long ago 
coming to us from China. The black seeds 
of this make a good combination with the 
red of the Stinking Iris.—Lexington Leaf- 
lets, Lexington Botanic Garden, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 











Reminders for Gardeners | 


by how Masten Ganon To you who prefer SUTTONS SEEDS 
| 


NSPECT Dahlia and Canna bulbs to 

see that they are in good condition. 
In case they start to shrivel or dry 
moisten very slightly. If there should be 
an excess of moisture, allow the roots to 
remain uncovered until they appear to 
be fairly dry, then replace the moss, 
sand, or other storage medium, If any 
rot develops, trim out such portions, slip 
all fresh euts in dusting sulphur and pack 
back again in the storage medium. 











A display of Sutton’s 
Flowers at Blenheim 
Palace,built for the famous 
Duke of Mariborough, and 
birth-place of the equally 
famous Prime Minister 


Wi “hurchill. 
Look at tools and oil those that show inston Churchill 


the slightest sign of rust. | 








After heavy snowfalls, remove the 


, seas eee The World’s most famous’ Seed House is continuing For the convenience of those who formerly sent 
snow trom evergreens to prevent injury to supply the high quality seeds so long associated direct to Reading for their requirements, but who 
to the branches. with their name. They are obtainable from: hesitate to do so under present conditions, we are 

| Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohie (Chief Agents) supplying full up-to-date stocks to our Resident 
‘ ‘ ° . | . ‘ : yee 2, Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. F.2, 
Examine outdoor plantings of peren- | R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 34th St. & B'way, N.Y. p : 


P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, L. 1., N. Y. He also carries 
nials and Roses to see that muleh has not Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide for 1942, an informative, 


blown away. Much damage oceurs at | astnatad sahaneunen. Sib: Gek.gee 
this time of the year because people are 
neglectful of examining their plantings 
and making sure that they are suffi- 
ciently covered. | 





Winter is the time to apply dormant BRITAIN'S BEST 
lime-sulphur or oil sprays for seale be- 
cause a stronger mixture can be applied 
than in summer. The material used for 
dormant sprays would probably damage 
leaves and tender twigs in the growing 
season. However, do all dormant winter Greenhouse 
spraying only on clear warm days when 


there is little wind. Never apply such ONLY $98. 








sprays when the temperature 1s below | ADE in sections ready for easy assembly with 
freezing, or late in the day. M hooks and bolts The one shown is 5 by 13 ft. 
‘ $98. buys the complete greenhouse structure and glass 
(2 sections) Additions can be made at any time. 
Other lengths up to $489. Prices slightly higher in 
° ° Canada. 
Elsholtzia Stauntoni 


\utomatic heating and automatic ventilating equipment, 
if desired, makes operation carefree 

? res . ‘ial a 

By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans. ) Orlyt meets the need for a thoroughly practical green- 





house of high quality at a low price Doubles the 
5s ° "y garden season and pleasures May be built with or 
y= IRE a small shrub Is needed, K1- without a foundation Easily set up in ditterent loca 
sholtzia stauntonl, or Mint Shrub, tions to hasten or lengthen life of flowers Guaranteed 
will fill the need. With me, it has never for one year against damage by wind or hail. 
Frown taller than about three feet. A Send tor illustrated catalog E-0. We also manufacture 
somewhat woody plant, it belongs to the | — a 
1 . iin « P . } , . } ~ 
nga family _ has a minty — : a Lord & Burnham Co. 
1ave my first plant, seven vears old, anc . aie ; 
; ; a . é Irvington, N. Y., Dept. E-O 
it has never failed to bloom, nor has it * 1 
: a se Plaine ' 
had any special care, summer or winter. waar Pog : "Bane Ceeaen 
? i ‘ : opt. E- ept. E- 
In severe winters it will freeze to the ept h 











ground but comes up and blooms on the 
new growth. In fact, I prefer to eut it | — > eet 
down in the spring to get an even growth. 
The flowers come in 4- to 6-inch spikes 
similar to a Veronica, a red-blue or lilae 
color, in late summer when flowers are 
getting searee in the garden. 
This shrub may be used in front of 

tall or early shrub border or at the back 
of a perennial border, as the toothed 








r y Get superbly blooming, guaranteed to live, ete y 

leaves and the plant in general have a ; field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. Similar 

* a : a. el : ee quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now 
neat appearance. I have found a few . and get the ‘‘cream of the crop’’ of this years finest plants! 
volunteers so have never tried to use YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA'S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 
; ae es , RS a 1. . , ; " Ami Quinard(deep red) - |Luxembourg (yellow orange) w; 
cuttings, as one may. Plant in full sun | 4 ‘ riarcliff (vivid pink) Joanna Hill (yellow) 
and well drained soil. ; ; etty Uprichard (copper) Radiance. Red (best red) 


Caledonia (pure white) Radiance Pink (best pk.) 
Columbia (bright pink) Sunburst (deep yellow) 
Etoile de Hollande (dp red)| Talisman (red, gold, yellow) OUR 
E. G. Hill (dazzling red) CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 
Z Nellie Perkins(copper) |CIb. Pres. Hoover({red, gold) If any rose that yoo 
Golden Dawn (fine yellow) | Clb. Talisman (red, yellow) from this 
. A. Victoria (white) Clb: Paul’s Searlet (dk. red) list should, fail to 
ORDER as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tify us on or before 
WRITE : All above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will June *. = He gad 7 
TODAY? thrive throughout America and bloom for you this spring. ae 
> a NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. DEPT. 3-F WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





Although I am a new subscriber of 
few months, | want to say that your 
magazine is just what I was looking for. 
I find it is a great help in my garden 
work, and appreciate it very much.— 
CATHERINE E. Lewis, ( Wash.) 
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PLAN NOW ..to 






The sure way is to read 
Lawn Care. It is pub- 
lished five times yearly. 
Ask for a two years sub- 
scription absolutely 
free with no strings. 
Dr. V. L. Glover, Martins- 
ville, W. Va., writes, 
“I wouldn't take $25 for tells how to keep 
my Lawn Care volume.” turf at its best. 
William Eldergill, Carmel, New York, says, 
“I've been a gardener all my life and have 
read hundreds of volumes on the sub- 
ject but Lawn Care tops them all.” 
Ask today for a FREE subscription. 


, Oo. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
20 Main Street @ Marysville, Ohio 





=— 
LAWN CARE 








FOR LAWN BEAUTY 





Y - Y - 
Gladiolus Collection 
6 Each, Large Gladiolus bulbs, Prepaid 
for $2.00 

BELLA DONNA PICARDY 

E I FARRINGTON SONATINE 

LOTUS TOKEN 

MRS. RK CHASE VAGABOND PRINCE 

Write Dept. F for 1942 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WAYZATA 


STRAWBERRIES iwasrovon 


Roor in 60 to 90 days. Also GEM, Premier, Catskill, Grand 
hampion and all standard and. many other latest varieties. 


GIANT BLUEBERRY GUARANTEED 

purbleRaspberries, Dewbeiries, Grapes. TO START 
one e 

NEW THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY 


Also MAMMOTH BOYSENBERRY. Bargain prices on 
SUPER-SIZE Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Roses. All Hardy 


labeled, 





NORTHERN GROWN stock. Large color catalog sent FREE. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, BOX 79, SAWYER, MICH. 








AMAZING DAHLIA OFFER 


Ten roots giant exhibition type, all differ- 
ent and labeled, in wide range of daz- 
zling colors, guaranteed regular catalog 
value $7.00—limited introductory offer only 
$3.95 postpaid. Mail order today with re- 
quest for Free Bargain Catalog describing 
100 newest and best Dahlia creations— 
Michigan grown. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS 


Dept. TFG GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
CARNATION 


Perpetual Blooming Varieties 
Robert Allwood—Large Scarlet 
Orange Wonder— Orange with red stripes 
Kathryn—Deep Vink 
White Dairymaid-——Pure white 
One each of these large flowered Carna- 
tions $1.00. Strong Rooted Cuttings 
Send for free Seed Catalog 


GOODES SEEDS, 1272 N. Lake Ave., 





Calif. 


Pasadena, 


———————— 
Save Seeds and Seedlings 


Keep them safe from wind, rain, frost 
with this inexpensive glass protection. 
fruits and flowers 3 to 4 weeks earlier, when they 
scarce and dear at the markets, . 
den grow more! 


, birds and animals 

Grows vegetables, 
are 
Make your Defense gar- 


Double Your Output 
The quick growth gives 2 
or 3 crops instead of only 
1. Grow bigger, earlier 
flowers, too! 
Self-ventilating; no fuss 
Supplies marimum light. 
Portable but sturdy. 
Useful all year ‘round. 
Write for folder, sow 
seeds a month earlier 





West of the Rockies: East of the Rockies: 

Pacific Coast Mfg. Co. Stanley Cobb, Dep't. 2F 
1 De Soto Ave., 22 Barry - 
Burlingame, Calif. Scarsdale, New York 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
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Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


HAPPY, happy New Year! May 
you have in 1942 greater pleasure 
and satisfaction in beautifying gar- 


dens and home surroundings than ever 
before, becoming better acquainted with 


all life, finding in it real adventure and 
contentment. 

Perhaps you are in a new home and are 
just about to start a garden. Better meet 
your nurserymen and their These 
wise friends will be pleased to answer all 
sorts of questions and to give expert 
advice that will likely save you time, hard 
work, dollars and disappointments. Put 
your plans upon paper and jot down 
exactly what you would like to plant, then 
talk it over with one who knows and 
your dream-garden will come sooner and 
stay longer. 

Those lovely, enthralling catalogues are 
coming once again! If you aim to order 
seeds, bulbs or plants from far away bet- 
ter devote one of the nice rainy days 
very early in the month to that pleasant 
task. Ask that your material be sent so 
that it can go into the ground by the latter 
part of next month. Planting it just as 
soon as danger from frost is past will 
serve as a boost toward aceclimating the 
strangers and inducing them to start off 
well, 

Set bare-root Roses at once. When de- 
ciding upon what new ones to buy con- 
sider our very own having recent highest 
awards such as Apricot Queen, The Chief, 
Charlotte Armstrong and California. 
Other new and especially fine ones are 
Flash, Dickson’s Red and World’s Fair. 

Before setting spade the soil to more 
than a foot in depth. Add compost or 
humus and enrich with very old manure 

steer, chicken or sheep, but not more 
than one pound to the square yard. Pul- 
verize and mix thoroughly. Make holes 
large enough so roots can be spread with 
plenty of room to spare. Trim off bruised 
roots and branches and set bushes at 
about the same depth as when dug. Firm 
soil and soak till saturated. 

This is, also, high time to prune Roses 
because they are more nearly dormant 


stocks. 


than at any other season. Cut out dead 
wood and weak or brushy growth. Head 


back to half-length old canes, 
but slightly the newer 
ting just above a 


and shorten 
always eut- 
bud. When 


ones, 
dormant 








THE ANSWER TO WILD BIRD 
FEEDING IN A NUTSHELL! 


A genuine coconut shell 
chock full of nourishing 
foods that birds like— 
seeds, grains, nuts and 
berries molded with pure 
beef suet. Price, with 
bracket, $1. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. 
Write for literature 
describing the com- 
plete Bishop line. 


WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 


26 Bishop Place MERIDEN, CONN. 










No. 150B 








you have attained an open, shapely form, 
recall that pruning can easily be overdone 
and quit. 

With the exception of spring and early- 
summer bloomers and our natives, prune 
shrubbery. Remove dead, crooked and 
scraggly growth. Let air and sun into the 
innermost parts and so avoid to a large 
extent pests, mildew and various fungi. 

Some shrubs, however, resent pruning 
at any and all times. Never put a Coton- 
easter in a crowded spot and depend upon 
slashing and hacking to keep the shrub 
within bounds. Take out dead branches 
then give it its own way to grow into 
fountain-like loveliness and be loaded 
with red berries, which pruning all but 
does away with. 

Kor unchewed foliage and _ perfect 
flowers on summer Buddleias start spray- 
ing right now. Dissolve two teaspoonfuls 
of arsenate of lead in a gallon of water 
and use at intervals every month until 
blossoms begin to color to keep free from 
caterpillars. 

Are you like me, always wanting more 
shrubs even if it is often necessary to 
take out for room to put in? Oh, well, 
gardeners do love changes. 

Shrubs from South Afriea like our 
Southland so can be depended upon as 
good doers. Rarely seen is the aristocratic 
evergreen Mackaya bella having striking 
lavender flowers. Give it shade, humus 
and abundant moisture. Turrea_ ob- 
tusifolia with small evergreen foliage and 
Jasmine-like flowers is a compact grower 
for a spot in the sun. It blossoms through 
a long season but is tender to frost. Grey- 
leafed and drought resistant is the rather 
bushy Athanasia parviflora. Also ever- 
green it blooms in spring and summer. 
The tiny flowers are, oh, so sweet! Set in 
full sun. 

Sow in the open seed of Cornflower, 
Larkspur, Clarkia, Phlox, Summer Chry- 
santhemum, Godetia, Lupine, Wallflower, 
and Candytuft. 

Are there many winter blossoms in your 
garden? There ean and should be Violets, 
crimson-spiked Aloes, Carnations, white 
French-Roman Hyacinths and Polyarthus 
Nareissi in abundance, Gazania, Eriea 
Iris stylosa, Saxifrage, an occasional 
Rose, pink and lavender Oxalis, Mesem- 
bryanthemum in variety, red Watsonias, 
Sweet Peas that were sown in August, 
and Mignonette, Alyssum and Stevia to go 
with them. Then, the small trees Daphne 
odora, Acacia farnesiana, and Osmanthus 
fragrans, the Sweet Olive, are faithfully 
blooming and adding their delightful per- 
fumes to the January garden. 












Red, White and Blue 
5 Grow the colors of the 
flag in your garden--a 
l0c-Packet of Seeds of 
each color, all 3 post 
paid for 1c--send today. 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed flower 
and vegetable seeds, from the 
old reliable seed house. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 482 Maule Building, Phila., 
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pe EALTHY PLANT 


Foréable WOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses— save time, labor 
money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil. or electric), 2 heating zones. 
**Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, ‘5 
oown 












low prices, and all amazing 
facts. 

@ BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and complete 
plans as low as.. $998 


KEENE MFG. 
Dept. 542A RACINE, Wisc. 














SCENTED GERANIUMS 


Collection 12 Named Varieties 
24 Inch Pots—Price $3.00 
Send for Complete Geranium List 
MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
Magnolia, Mass. 

















CONDON’S GIANT 
E RING 


een of the Market.’’ Big Money Maker. 

Large Solid Fruit—Excelient Cann 

‘o introduce to you 

Grown **Pure Bred’’ Garden f 
Seeds, Bulbs, Strawberry Plants, Fruits 
and Norsery Items we will mail you 125 
Seeds of Condon’s Giant 
EVERBEARING Tomato 
and our big 1942 Catalog. 

ost Complete Seed and Nursery Book — 
600 pictures, many in color. Low Prices. 
Write Today. Send 8c Stamp to cover Postage. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 2oSci5cc: nnoie 
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Better Blooming Bulbs 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, INC. 


CORN BELT GROWN 


Introducers of 


MASTER MYRON 
giant exhibition red. 


Truly the giant of them all. 


Send name and address for our FREE 
catalog NOW. 


HEBERLING 


Easton, Ill. 





FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL 
Four Medium Size bulbs of each of these Beautiful Gladi- 
olus—$2.00 

CARA MIA—Pink, tinted Lavender 
EL RAY—Scarlet with White blotch. 
AUVE MAGIC—Pleasing Mauve 
S NEW ZEALAND—A beautiful Giant 
RLEY TEMPLE—Rich, ruffled Cream 
BIG—Large. Rose Pink 
Annual catalogue ready in January 
STANCER GARDENS 
643 S. Main St., ATHENS, MICHIGAN 
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BERRIES 
FRUIT TREES 


Get more for the time and money you 
spend on nursery stock. Buy strong, 
healthy, upland-grown Kelly trees this 
year. Your money cheerfully refunded, 
if not satisfied. 

Newest and most popular varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries. 
Grapes, Berries, Shrubs, Perennials 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
testify to our more than60 years 

of fair dealing. SEND FOR »> 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 290 Maple St., Dansville, NW. Y. 





|Your Garden of Verse’ 


| 











Reverie 


A warm and cheery fire roars merrily 

And shadows dance about the darkened room. 

Beside the hearth a gardener sits and dreams 

Of sunny days, of flowers in full bloom. 

Some hollyhocks should tower near the fence, 

Bright red ones that the bees can’t help but 
find. 

The trellis at the gate again must wear 

Blue morning glories, or the rosy kind. 

To lend a bit of distance to the scene, 

Close to the rear I'll plant in shades of blue: 

The tall and stately larkspur, double ones— 

Of course I'll put in seabiosa, too. 

I couldn’t do without a pansy bed— 

Snapdragons make such beautiful bouquets— 

Frilled zinnias and yellow marigolds 

Add just the proper touch.to autumn days. 

The flowers grow and bloom with loveliness 

Until a sound destroys the fantasy— 

A burning ember falls and I must leave 

My garden and my charming reverie. 


HELEN BatH SWANSON 


Inner Food 


I never let a full day pass 

Without a touch of leaf or grass, 
And never but | 

Must cool my lips against the sky. 


sunset 


goes 


life grows acrid as a sloe 
of earth 


hollow 


For 
As less 

And life 
Without 


and less we know, 


reed 
to 


as a 
which 


VTOWS 


some earth on feed. 


Earth is no friend we may forget, 

For she and are intimate, 

And when the years pile up and leave 
The little at which 


man 


graves we grieve, 


He, who has kept this nutrient link 


With God, has inner food and drink; 
Has more of faith and less of dearth, 
And one true friend, the constant Earth 


—Eva WILLES WANGSGAARD 


Trees 


Trees are joy inspiring 

In those first sweet days of May 
Stretching forth their lacy tendrils 
To entice the lark to stay. 

Trees are gracious, charming 
When glossed with summer sheen 
They catch the vagrant breezes 
And spread their shady green. 
And somehow in the Autumn 
When the magic touch of time 

Has clad these trees in russet-gold 
We sense a hand divine. 

Yet Trees in winter fascinate 
When their gaunt, nude forms arise 
And trace in grotesque patterns, 
Silhouettes against the skies. 


C. H. BoLTon 


Winter Embroidery 


The snow upon the hillsides 
Makes them like great flour sacks 
On which the birds and 

Have cross-stitched with 


animals 
their tracks. 


—THELMA IRELAND 


invited to 
column. 


* Readers are 
poems for this 


contribute original 








WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY... 


FOR ROSES OR OTHER 
PRUNING WORK YOU } 
NEED SHARP, EASY 
ACTION TOOLS WITH 
LASTING CUTTING | 
POWER..“SNAP-CUT” 
PRUNERS GIVE US 

ALL THIS AND MORE 


. C. Bobbink, Eminent : 
Rosarian, Bobbink & Atkins Nursery, Rutherford,N.J. 


ORIGINAL 


Snap Gc” 
PRUNER 


cutting action provide 








Keen V blade and anvil 
, close powerful operation without hand fa- 


Chrome finish 8’—$2.00, 6”—$1.25 
flower holder $1.50) 


Long Handled Pruner No. 528 


(with 







Super keen dual-blade cutting 
action. Ruggedly made; per- 
fectly balanced for easy operation, 


1 28” overall $3.75 
\ ALL DEALERS OR SENT 
Mi/Y DIRECT POSTPAID 


/ 
: 40 PAGE PRUNING BOOK 
FREE with purchase or sent 


YY on request, 10¢ 


Seymoue Smitx & Son inc 


Oldest, largest maker of Pruning tools 
31 MAIN ST. OAKVILLE, CONN. 





_ PITZONKA’S PRIZE PANSIES 





Our Prize Mixture produces huge flowers, 
beautiful shades of red, pink, yellow, 
with pencil stripes and blotches 

100 large plants $2.50; 250 plants $5 postpaid. 
Order now Plants shipped at proper planting time. 
Ask for booklet showing Pitzonka’s Pansies in color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box F Bristol, Penna. 


with all the 
blue, lavender, 

















GONIAS 
3 


Unique tuberous Begon- 
ias—look like Holly- 
hocks! Large, rose-pink 
flowers; stalks 2 ft. or ¢ 
more high. Do well in 

sun or shade, Start now 

in pots for a long season of bloom. 
SPECIAL—3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., 
postpd. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
451 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


FRUITS@ FLOWERS 
for Hire | Ceasure Ef hofet 


8 ROSES $2 


All Everblooming No. 1. 
Each different. All labeled 


_ 12 SHRUBS $2 


Branched, well-rooted 2 Yr. 
1-1% Feet blooming age. 
Each different, and labeled: 


10 PEACH TREES $1 
Each different, and labeled. 
Freestone varieties. 2-3 Ft. 

All hardy. Well branched. 
pases type. Each different. 


abeled. Bloom this year. 20 BRIDAL WREATH $1 


25 HARDY HEDGE $1 Branched |1-1's Feet 2 Year 
Northern Privet. Alllarge. Well-rooted specimens. 
144-2 Feet well-branched. (Prices not prepaid) 


FREE TO HOME OWNERS: 


Emlong’s catalog shows all worthwhile 
HARDY FRUIT & SHADE TREES, SHRUBS, 
HEDGES, VINES, ROSES, FRUIT PLANTS, 
PERENNIAL FLOWERS. Grown in the great 
northern fruit belt. GUARANTEED DE- 
PENDABLE. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 
BIG DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


EMLONG’S Sins-e'beating NURSERY 


Square Dealing 
BOX 12 STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


BULBS 









10 PHLOX $1.50 
The large-flowering, hardy 
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HAVE AMAZING 
“LUCK” WITH 
HOUSE PLANTS 


Air in the average furnace-heated room is 
as dry as the Sahara Desert, but if you will 
give your plants plenty of waier regularly 
and a tablet of Fulton’s Plantabbs once a 
week your plants will grow as lovely in- 
doors as in springtime’s gentle rains and 
sunshine. 

PLANTABBS will provide your plants and 
flowers with all the completely balanced 
food elements, plus Vitamin B: essential to 
vigorous health, abundant foliage and 
lovely blooms. Plantabbs are perfect food 
and tonic for everything that grows in the 
soil indoors and out. This double action 
plant food will amaze you—try Plantabbs 
and get results. 


At dealers in 25c, 50c, $1.00 & $3.50 packages or 
PLANTABBS CO., 3 West 
, Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. For 

7A economy buy larger sizes. 


Fubtons 
LANIABBS 


PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS VITAMIN B, 





FINE GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs (1-1'/4 inches) Per 100 Postpaid 


DED. ec gcvcamen ak . $1.00 Golden Frills $1.00 
Eee 2.00 Maid of Orleans 1.00 | 
| are 1.00 Pelegrina . : 1.00 | 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 1.00 Picardy . 1.00 
Early Rose . 1.50 Queen of Bremen 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00. 25 bulbs at same rate 


A. P. Bonvallet and Co., Wichert, Illinois 

























FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
RR¥ PLANTS 


EBE 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTALS. Our complete line 
of fruit and nut trees; Blueberry, 
Boysenberry, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Grape, Asparagus plants; Flowering 
Shrubs, Shade trees, and Evergreens 
leads to fields of plenty and beauti- 
ful homes. Send for free 52 page 
Planter’s guide catalogue today. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
7 Box M-12, Princess Anne, Md. 








GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


SYLVIA—New 1941 Introduction 


Variety of beautiful pink and cream colorings. Strong, | 
dependable grower. Holds open twelve florets at one 
time. Introductory offer—3 blooming size bulbs $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Write at once for new Catalogue 


WENTWORTH GARDENS Battle Creek, Mich. 








FOR YOUR COPY 


OF THIS 
CATALOG 








Dahlias 


Mrs. Anna Kline (outstanding 
yellow dahlia for 1942) and 
choicest exhibition and _ cut 
flower, varieties are fully de- 
scribed in our 1942 catalog that 
is yours for the asking. 


THE RAINBOW GARDENS 


8 Prospect Street 
Baldwin, Long Island 


BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 


SdWW1S 3SN34390 “S ‘N ANd 
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The Verbena Terrace on Mrs. King's farm 


January 1, 1942 
My dear Flora, 


Have I ever described to you the so-called 
Verbena Terrace at this farm? At the back of the 
house, it is in an angle of it, is a paved, out-of- 
door room high above a sloping field, and with three 
hedged beds of flowers against the house wall, and 
further along, raised beds with low clipped hedges 
of Privet. There are two little shelters or arbors, 
with plain white benches under them, and a grape 
(Vitis heterophylla) for adornment of the beams of 
the arbors. A little narrow bed quite near the 
kitchen door contains mint, parsley and chives. 
Where this bed lies, below a small white two-railed 
fence at the outer edge of the terrace there was 
once a long bed of Beauty of Oxford Verbena, 
throwing its rosy flowers against the distant 
view—a pretty sight. But now the whole place is 
filled with scarlet, tall bright Geraniums at each 
post of fence and arbors, other Geraniums in pots 
standing in groups as accents, and the three hedged 
beds with bright scarlet Zinnias and Salvia, planted 
alternately. 

If these tall scarlet Geraniums, one of them 
six feet, survive till next year (they are kept for 
me by a kind neighbor in her cellar during the 
winter) I shall think of even more bright flowers 
to use, taking the Geraniums as a keynote. I forgot 
to say that the edge of the little bed of parsley 
and mint has a row next the paving of scarlet 
Verbenas. I like red flowers. All depends on the 
way in which they are used; the faithful Salvia 
has achieved a bad character simply because, like 
the Canna, it was planted in those wretched round 
beds of yesteryear. But used beautifully in 
masses with other rich colors, it becomes most 
effective, and gives a scarlet glow unmatched by 
any other annual. 

One plant I have forgotten to mention—no, 
two. For the Lemon Verbena tree which has stood 
on this terrace for several years, to my dismay 
died last winter. A young one reigns in its stead, 
at the end of a short thick planting in the paving 
of Heuchera. These last are not red enough to 
compete with the Geraniums, but their faint color 
and aspiring bloom shows itself in May and continues 
for a long time. Also, on the low wall which 
supports the raised hedged beds, there are hanging 
masses of Nepeta mussini, too large now, but which 
I am afraid to cut away because of holes made in 
the hedge by the closeness of the Nepeta, a com— 
plete curtain from the sun. 








Me 


One day I had three friends for lunch on the 
‘terrace. We sat under the shade of an Elm whose 
roots are at the bottom of the terrace retaining 
wall. JI gave -each guest a place with a view of the 
sloping field of corn, the hay-—meadow far below, 
and the mountain; while with great unselfishness I 
sat with my back to all this beauty. We had fresh 
lettuce from the garden, a bowlful of glorious 
raspberries, the old Cuthbert, than which there is 
no better for round red globes of sweetness and 
flavor; and such cream from the cow! For two 

hours in the good talk and the sweet surroundings 

I even forgot the war, and it is only such a simple 
country pleasure as this that could bring forget— 
fulness of the horrors which are now our daily dread. 

There is something about an al fresco meal 
which is peculiarly refreshing. A spirit of delight 
seems all about; the usual food tastes better if 
one is looking at flowers while one partakes. I 
will confess to you, Flora, that I love the outside 
of a house much more than the inside; I adore 
planning, replanning as I sit in my garden——and 
now and then, rarely, I can truly enjoy what has 
been done, the picture which has been made by 
living things. There is no conceit in saying this, 
for in gardening we work with powers far beyond 
our own. 

The Verbena Terrace must, from now on, be 
called the Geranium Terrace. It has the two vines 
mentioned, as well as another Ampelopsis veitchi 
on a wall, three Lilacs, one old white Rose, Rosa 
alba, I think, a Delaware grape hanging its green 
clusters from the white roof of a little arbor, an 
Arborvitae hedge which divides the terrace from 
the ground to the north of the house; four white 
benches, and little tables and chairs brought out 
for occasions. I love to sit in it and often 
change my position so as to get different effects 
of composition, for the landscape beyond is 
beautiful, the wooded hill or mountain as it is 
Called here, making a gently dramatic scene. 

Was it not Emerson who wrote— 

"If I could put my words in song 
And tell what's there enjoyed, 
All men would to my garden throng 
And leave the cities void." 


Not really poetry, this, but a deep feeling in it, 
which I like. 
Flora, you may gather from all this that this 
garden has infinite variety, that it almost grew 
of itself or the needs of its owner. And just here 
let me quote from a vigorous editorial in that 
ever—interesting small paper, The Santa Barbara 
Gardener. 
"The lack of functional idea makes a garden 
not quite jell.... You must decide, and it 
should be underlined to what use the different 
parts of the garden are to be put. Are you 
going to just look at a certain area, or is 
it to be used for gatherings or as a playing 
field? These decisions are up to you and 
cannot be satisfactorily determined by a 
professional.... Design of spaces can be so 
planned as to make the garden a pleasure to 
look at even without much planting." 


Very sincerely yours, 


tivo doe hig 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for onsase gz listing 200 
leading varietis It’s free. 


REDW oop NU RSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 











Cordially invite you to send for our 1942 free 
catalog (ready about February first) listing many 
of the newer and better DAHLIAS, also many of 
the older and higher-class varieties. Kemp's Orchid 
Flowered Japanese Irises, Giant Golden Day Lilies, 
Gtadiolus. 

You will find it very interesting as well as help- 
ful in making your selections for 1942 planting. 
Just your name and address on a penny Post Card 
will do. 


KEMP’S GARDENS, Breeders & Growers 
Box 181-F, Little Silver, N. J, 











SO narsamst® 


Start your seedtings indoors in PLANT 
BANDS. Letter plants; earlier results; no 
~ Wilt. no setback when you transplant 
outside. They cost so little, too. 150 
PLANT BANDS (with full directions) 
only $1.10. 300 for $2. (Add 10¢c for 
108 fer prepaid shipment.) Order NOW, 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


2 Fargo Bidg., Frenchtown, N,. J. 
















Two splendid novelties: Salpigiossis 
Dwarf Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
FREE—Park’s Flower Book 
f Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables. 
; - Iliustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities. 

® FREE upon request. Send for yours today. 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 

















10 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 
rs .) 

dalsctlll : 
as the first y 
= stand for 42 a graceful crea 
eds ison with a surrealistic lyre de- 
sign 36° high, White with Red, 
Blue, Green, Orange or White 


5 
pots or Antique Green with 
ps iS matching pots 
on Stand and Pots $950 


each 
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P. O. BOX 304 EVANSVILLE. IND. 
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See what marvelous potted plants and flowers 
you can grow with Vigoro Tablets. Like famous 
Vigoro but in handy new form. If your dealer 
hasn't them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail price) 

and your name and address to Swift & Company, 
Fertilizer Works, Chicago. 


VIGORO 726% 


BY THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 


RARE TI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS: 
It wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! » 9 ».. p-a7 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS nynes. cAti+ 











New Kores am Cushion Mums 


Sparkling, perfectly ormed crisp po on blossoms in 

masse completely oovering shapely Azz ‘amu ni like plants 

from September to frost. A distinet new 1] m 

September Gold—Brilliant golden yellow, each $.69 

September Cloud Pur: st gleaming uy white, each -60 

September Bronze —Col arm golden-bronze, each .60 
One each of these new Cushi ns for $1.50 Pstpd. 

Send for Free Catalo it pronounces all names 





2 : E. 101 Sharp Room 211-D 
ROUTE Nese ses 
NURSERIES 





TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


iA Practical Power Plow, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, N ursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cultivator, 








FRUIT TREES 
and ORNAMENTALS 


Offered by Virginia’s Largest 






Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fruits and the 
Better Varieties of Orna- 
mentals. 

Write for Free Copy New 
Low-Price Catalogue, offering 


more than 800 varieties. 


ne NURSERIES, 
Box 15 Waynesboro, Va. 





(GRAV TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 










Ideal for 


the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 


- cuts 


Box 239 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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of 
Al Says:- 


In the American Rose 
American Rose Society, 
number of articles in recent years by Dr. 
W. L. Ayres of Ann Arbor, Michigan. These 
have been statistical in nature, such as a 
summarizing of The Proof of the Pudding. 
In the March-April, 1941, issue, there was 
one on the ten best Roses for the past ten 
years, based on a popular vote [Reported in 


Magazine of the 
there have been a 


May, 1941, Frower Grower]. Dr. Ayres 
comes by his statistical bent naturally, for 
he was for a number of years a teacher of 


mathematics at the University of Michigan. 
Last fall, he became head of the department 
of mathematics at Purdue University. Thus 
on the gravelly soil above the banks of the 
Wabash he expects to begin all over again 
with his Rose-growing hobby—-for he grows 
Roses as well as tabulates facts about them. 


* * 
Clint 


nessee, is a 
sale 


McDade, 
busy man. 
news dealer and 
interests. He has an 
fine collection of Boawwood. Everybody 
in the Iris world that he has 
been originating autumn-blooming Irises 
and has a wide collection of all kinds 
of Tris. Last spring he sent 
postcard to his friends notifying them 
of dates when the would be at 
their best. On the this 
was a picture in color of two 
varieties of Hemerocallis which he has 
originated, 1 this just now 
because I hope I hear from Clint again, 
this year Iris Ten- 
nessee, 


T'en- 
whole 
b usi- 


of Chattanooga, 
He 


has 


is a 
other 
neSS unusually 


knows 


oul oa 


Irises 
reverse of card 


new 
mention 


when it’s time in 


When I wrote in this column some time 
ago that I didn’t care for the new Chysanthe- 
mum Dean Kay, I seem to have expressed a 
solo minority opinion. Everybody else 
seems to like it. I must admit, too, that it 
surely bloomed over a long period in my 
own garden this fall and visitors who came 
were enthusiastic about it. Can it be that 
I was wrong? H. Roy Mosnat, its originator, 
wrote me that he now has an Improved 
Dean Kay, of good pink color and blossoms 
twice the size of the original. 


* * * 


Out of an 
years, Mrs. 


experience of fifteen 
Hdward A. Belsterling 
of Dallas, has edited a new 
garden for the Dallas area 
which was published in October as 
a project of Group IIT of the Dal- 


Texas, 
manual 


las Garden Club. This manual, 
according fo an announcement I 
saw at the time in the Dallas 
Times-Herald, contains special 


articles on 
the Dallas 
is a member of 


of the Dallas 


plants that flourish in 
area, Mrs. Belsterling 
the founders’ group 
Garden Club. 


Maybe when all 
and editorials that 


the columns and articles 
Mark Sullivan has writ- 


ten have been forgotten, his name will still 
remain because it has been given to a 
Rose. When I visited the Conard-Pyle Com- 
pany last fall, Robert Pyle showed me a 
new Rose that had recently been named 
Mark Sullivan and fittingly so, because 
Mr. Sullivan is a native of that part of 
Pennsylvania. This new Rose, originated 
by Mallerin of France, is scheduled for 
1942 introduction, It is a tall-growing 


multi-colored with colors that 


Hybrid Tea 


shift during the season through shades of 
yellow, pink, rose and orange. The flowers 
are large, the bud magnificent. The foliage 
of the plant is leathery and the plant itself 


makes a tall, vigorous growth. 


War and defense spirit has reached the 
flower seed industry. Patriotic colors are 
now in demand in mixture for garden flow- 
ers, so Elizabeth Bodger, of the California 
wholesale seed growing firm, told me re- 
cently. Gardeners are demanding flowers 
in red, white and blue colors. This applies 
to Petunias, Morning-glories, Centaureas, 
Asters, Zinnias and Poppies. Seed mixtures 


next spring will probably feature these 
colors. The Bodgers have a new Zinnia 
striata scheduled for 1942 introduction 


called Old Glory, which has colors striking 
and patriotic enough for anybody. Another 
strain of this same Z. striata coming from 
Bodgers, probably next year, will be called 
The Clown. This has some flowers, one-half 
of which are red, the other half striped red 
and white, as motley as a clown suit. 


%* * 
As fascinating a new pink Rose 
as has along in a month of 
Sundays is one that has been listed 
and which is due to be 
this by 
firm as Rose Elfe. It comes 
from Kordes, is a child of Else 
Poulsen and is a hybrid Polyantha 


come 


as Rosenelfe 
publicized coming season 


one 


—or Floribunda, if you prefer this 
popular term. It is fully double 
and is a perfect little jewel of a 
miniature Hybrid Tea. I had one 
plant of it last summer and it 
bloomed right along through a 
terrible drought, without getting 
any water at all. 


David Burpee, as head of the Burpee Com- 
pany, has a yearly custom of holding a 
large garden meeting in New York City in 
January at which he announces one or more 
new annuals that nobody ever heard of 
before. These have not been entered in 
the All-America trials of the previous year 
and so are unheralded. In 1941, the two 
Marigolds, Idabelle Firestone and Wildfire, 
were thus launched. I have absolutely no 
information on what the 1942 surprise will 
be. But let me hazard some guesses.. It 
might be a new Calendula created by a 
striking seed treatment. It might be a 
new race of giant Marigolds. Perhaps it 
will be a new double dwarf French type 
Marigold of mahogany color. 


* * * 


Now that everybody knows what the 1942 
All-America Selections are, I want to set 
forth that one of them has been misnamed 
and I am afraid gardeners will be misled 
in consequence. This is Marigold Golden 
Bedder. This is not a bedding type at all, 
in the sense that a bedding flower should 
be one that is neat and remain in bloom a 
long time. Golden Bedder, so named, comes 
in bloom early, but long before the summer 
is over, it will be through and dried up 
and look bad in a bed or border. It really 
is a mighty fine flower but its best use is 
to grow it in rows for cutting, not in a 
bed for garden display unless you are pre- 
pared to replace it with late flowering 
plants. This same thing is true of Mari- 
gold Pot O’Gold and Zinnia Early Wonder. 
Second or third plantings of all three of 
these can be made for later cutting. 


Al Amsel 
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We Specialize in 
DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS 
bearded potent 
the Japanese) 
HARDY PRIMROSES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Choicest Flower Seeds 
now ready for fre 
to all interested gardeners. 
PUDOR'S Inc., Puyallup, Wash. 
a 
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“eZ 4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga, 
Box 910-F, The South’s Oldest Nursery 


CONDON’S DWARF | AH LI AS; 


postpaid. 





EXHIBITION 


Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks. The Cream 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be 
delighted with their rarity and exquisite 










beauty. Many specimens produced from this 

Supreme Mixture would cost you %% 
( I: from $1.50 to $5.00 a Bulb. 4) 

illustrating in Color At New Low Prices 

all the new things for your garden this spring. 

CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocsiora, 1 

. Rockford, Ilinots 


WFYI a 100 Seeds only 10c. Send today. 
Stassen's Everlasting Houseplant 


10¢ FREE BIG 1942 GARDEN ANNUAL 
CHINESE EVERGREENS 








Gr in water—need 

little or no light or $ 
care. Exquisite green 

foliage. Superb 2 y] for 
year old specimen 

plants that usually PPD 
sell ¢ “ mere or 
each. ake delightfu 

gifts. 60 each 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 
log with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Little 


By DorotrHy Hammar 


Glass Houses 


{ [ee recent years I never had any 
luck with Hyacinths here in Cali- 
fornia. If they came up at all they were 
well chewed by snails before the flower 
reached picking stage; mostly they were 
an empty circle of sodden leaves. But 
then one November a special friend gave 
me six bulbs and I set them out 2 inches 
apart and 4 inches deep, according to 
directions, and over each was placed a tall 
wide-mouthed jelly glass (15 ounce size). 

The green tips sprang up immediately 
and showed color by the end of January. 
On the fifteenth of February I wore three 
as a corsage to the unbelief of all who 
saw and sniffed, and the other four 
clusters (one bulb was a double-header ) 
were exhibited for the amazement of the 
garden club the following week. They 
were perfect rounded heads, and not so 
cloyingly scented as when raised in the 
open. 

Any compact 
be given a head 


small-leaved 
start in this 
covering maintains a fairly even 
temperature, water is prevented from 
gathering in the ring of leaves, and in- 
sects are excluded. At present I have a 
3-inch Ginkgo tree coming along nicely, 
also a bit of Weeping Willow and a 
fragment of Copper Beech. The brighter 
the leaves, the more interesting they are to 
watch; for instance you might try Telan- 
thera, Iresine and others of the joyously- 
red Amaranthus family, not to mention 
the gray-leaved pocket-sized Pinks and a 
tew particularly impudent Pansies. 


plant can 
way. The 


glass 


From the Editor’s Notebook 


The new, dwarf Cupid type Zinnia, 
called Goblin, which we tested in our 
garden last summer, proved to be of very 
uniform growth and a lively golden- 
orange color. Although the plants did not 
grow very vigorously they flowered well, 
the blooms being about 1 ineh 
Growth may be improved by pinching out 
the first center flower. 


across. 
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GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


Selected from the finest strains for extra large 
blooms, unusual shades. Flower very early. 
Fresh seed packet $1.00, trial packet 50c. 


Herbert F. Clarke—Marguerite R. Clarke 
R.F.D. Clackamas, Oregon 





Unusual opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than half 
last year's price. Top-grade. Thrive 
in shade test varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 25c; 9 for 
$1.00. Postpaid 
Special Collection 
of named including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $1.75, Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom 
Beautiful Catalog Free 
Van 
Dept. 15 


Varieties 


Bourgondien Bros. 
4 Babylon, N. Y. 








“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” 


46th EDITION, catalog illustrated in colors, tells 
how to grow these roses, and many other flowers. 
Beginners ought not be without this book. Many 
bargains. Write for your copy. IT’S FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO. Box G New Castle, Ind. 








Burpee's 
EGETABLES 


Send for these five--Burpee’s 
best Radish, Carrot, Lettuce 
Beet, and Bush Squash--all 5 
10c-Pkts. postpaid for just 10c. 


Burpee’s Complete 
Vegetable Garden—15 Pkts. 
Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Bush Lima Bean, 
gRadishes (1 red, 1 white), Carrot, Swiss Chard, 
Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, 
i, Parsley, Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.50) 
. SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about the best flowers and 
vegetables. Hate a garden, 
grow mogfe-dood, 



















450 Burpee Building, Phitadelphia 
Send 5 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds for 10c. 
Send Vegetable Garden, MPkts. $1. 

[_} Send Burpee’s Seed Catélég, FREE. 
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RATE -18¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 


swOrd for three or more consecutive insertions using same 


copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per yess. 

No one time orders for one issue per year acce) 

order for Jess than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
R. 


WITH ORDE 








Amaryllis 


AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST. Send for Spring Catalog, out 
January 15, listing the world’s finest Ameryllis and other 
bulbs. It tells how to grow Amaryllis. Free. Specials: 
world’s best strain Amaryllis hybrids, 75¢ each. Three for 
$2.00.. Sprekelia, (red), evergreen type, 40c. Large Clivia, 
$2.00. Lily of India, Amorphophallus, small bulbs, 25c. 
Postpaid. Cecil | Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, California. 


“Raby Evergreens. 


field grown, 6-7 inch trans- 
$2.00 postpaid. Four, 5 yr. 
Complete evergreen catalogue 
GENEVA, OHIO. 


JAPANESE UPRIGHT YEws, 
plants Kive for $1.00; 12 for 
Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00. 

free RANSOM NURSERY, 








Begonias 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS TUBERS. Assorted or separate 














colors and type The, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 per dozen. 
Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Oregon. 

Bulbs 
MONTBRETIAS — Earlham Giant flowered Hybrids, 2 
each of 10 named varieties $2.00. Spring price list on 
request WILSHIRE GARDE NS, Hoquiam, Washington. 
EASTER LILY, true to name, 6 for $1.50. The rare 
madonna 6 for $3. Address: NIC HOLS AND COMPANY, 


{INGSTON, GE ORG IA 


12 INDIAN LILY ‘teithe (cooperia pe midenouiatn), beautiful 








pink bloomers, $1.00, or will exchange same for twenty 
Siees growers’ addresses (women’s) and 25¢c mailing 
charge. Wargain Nursery, Abilene, Texas. 

Cactus 





CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEX A8 CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 


DAHLIAS—Large or small. Speeial collection of named 
varieties, $2.00 postpaid. Catalogue free. Far West 
Dahlia Garden, 1239 So. Verde, Tacoma, Wash 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting World's 
finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. Write for 
catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 








Electric Hot Beds 


INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, larger 
for market gardeners. Durable equipment. We grow baby 
evergreens in large variety, Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Garden Supplies 





Grow “WHITE QUEEN” Mushrooms in cellar, 
barn, greenhouse, ete. Professional instructions. 
WHITE QUEEN COMPANY, Dept. 45, Toronto, 


garage, 
Write 
Canada. 








Gladiolus - 
Bargains in curpius stocks from commercial 
White, Victor St., Grafton, 


GLADIOLUS. 
garden. Send for list. F. G. 
W. Va. 





100 JUMBO. PICARDY or 100 Large Mixed, all colors and 
shades, modern varieties, $2.00 prepaid. Ernest Dent, 
Skaneateles, N. Y 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS-——-The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for our descrip 
tive catalog. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 








Greenhouse Plants 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
Spring flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Department 
S, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 


Holly 


AMERICAN HOLLY six to eight inches, #5.00 per hundred 
Send for list of 140 Rare Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 10c to 
75e. ALANWOLD NURSERY, Neshaminy, Pa. 

















Insecticides 





CACTI. SUCCU LENTS. 


Hundreds of rare kinds. Catalog, 
78 plants in color, 10c. Free with 25¢ Surprise Packet 
Cactus’ Seed. . W. Kelly, Box 235-F, Temple City, 
Cal. 


_ Articles on culture, 








CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 

















new species, exploration. Recognized “authority. Learn 
about Cacti. $1.00 six months. “Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 
Chrysanthemums 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 500 named varieties, all types, large 
and small, Hardy Koreans and others, Catalog. CHRY- 
SANTHEMU™M ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, California. 
Dahlias 
DAHLIAS: 10 different, unlabelled, large flowering, $1.00. 
8 labelled $1.29: List Free. Reynolds Dahlia Farm, 
River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


DAHLIAS.- GLADIOLUS. 





1942 price list of high quality 





low priced bulbs. Thayer’s Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, 
Mass 
EDISON’S DAHLIAS—-Ask for my 40 page book listing 


over 400 varieties. The best introductions also miniature, 
pompons and Foreign varieties. Bargain collections. See 
December advertisement, A. T. Edison, Rt. 2, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





Burpee’s Zw 


AND/ ORANGE 


New in 1942: Burpee’s Yellow 
is the first and only yellow Cos- 
mos. It was originated on Bur- 
pee’s Floradale Farms—a lovely 
yellow that blends well with 
Orange Flare Cosmos, seeds of 
which are included in this blend. 
for a lively array in 


your garden. Both 
are All-America 
Medal winners. Spe- 
cial: 
90 SEEDS 
350 Seeds 25¢ 
BURPEE'S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best flowers and vegetables, many 


new for 1942——-including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new vegetable sensation. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


449 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
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European 
Gladiolus 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, 
corn horer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; 


Thrip; — dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium Cy 
clamen Mites; Rose pests; ete. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 


(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. 
gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for cir- 
cular describing sprayer that works ‘rom the hose; also 
new Garden Gadget cireniar. THE ROTOTOX COM 
PANY, 8123 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 


$1.75: 1 qt. $3.00; % 








Nursery Stock 





MAKE PROFITS QUICK. Plant our bearing age Trees, 


Plants, Seeds. Comptete catalog FREE. SOUTH MICH 
IGAN NURSERY, Dept. 68, New Buffalo, Mich. 








Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, HARDY, TROPICAL, Water plants, Bog 
plants, Pink & Yellow Lotus. Instructive list mailed. 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Georgia. 











Wildflowers 


CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS—Special mixture, over 20 
beautiful meoding varieties. Grow anywhere. Giant packet 
25c. FREE catalog. Ask about growing Redwood Burl. 
K. JOHNSON. SERGEY AVE., EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 








WILD FLOWERS, FERNS—Send for our Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
HOME, PENNSYLVANIA. 





A New Cupid’s Dart 


HE Cupid’s Dart (Catananche coerulea ) 

is deservedly a popular perennial, not 
only because of its amiable disposition but 
also for a long season of production of lovely 
blue flowers on long stems. Its reputation 
was greatly enhanced by the introduction 
last spring by Jackson & Perkins, Newark, 
New York, of the variety Major, which is 
both larger-flowered and deeper in its blue 
color than one ordinarily gets from seed. In- 
cidentally, I find that many northern gar- 
deners are dissuaded against its culture by ¢ 
reputation (unearned, I think) in sos Fa 
literature for tenderness to cold. Here in 
Michigan I find it perfectly hardy, if given 
a well drained soil. 

















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Miniature Roses 


NEVER knew until last summer, when I 

saw an Ohio Rose bed edged with perfect 
little than 4 inches tall, 
how lovely miniature Roses could be. That is 
not the limit of their usefulness, of course, 
for I have used them, especially Rosa rou- 
letti, in the rock garden for years. If you 
would like to make the acquaintance of these 
little beauties, it may be done easily through 


bushes no more 


the catalogue of the Conard-Pyle Co., West 
Grove 401, Pennsylvania, wherein will be 
found listed four kinds: Baby Gold Star, 
yellow; Midget, rose-pink; Pixie, white; 
and Tom Thumb, scarlet. While getting the 


catalogue, why not ask for a copy of their 
“Beautify With Roses,” which gives many a 
useful hint on Roses and their place in the 
garden? 


Aster Alpellus, Triumph 


WAS much impressed by a new Aster at 

Wayside Gardens’ (Mentor, Ohio) estab- 
lishment last an eight-inch plant 
carrying an immense number of large lilac- 
blue daisies in July, a rather difficult time in 
the border and rock An attendant 
said it was even more profuse in June, which 
adds to its value. I now learn from 
an announcement that the plant is the result 
of a cross between Aster alpinus and A. amel 
lus, inheriting the beauty of both parents 
and the easy-going disposition of the former. 
{t should make a welcome addition to 
list of hardy plants. 





summer 


garden. 


merely 


our 


Anarrhinum Crassifolium 
NOTE for your 
Look up your Gardenside Nurseries 

(Shelburne, Vt.) catalogue and mark An 
arrhinum erassifolium so it will not be 
overlooked. Or better yet, order it at 
once, for Mr. Abbey says I am always 
picking out something which he has in 
small supply. He is mistaken, I believe, 
in his eatalogue description when he says 
it belongs to the Mint family; in reality it 
is of the Figwort clan, being closely related 


spring want list: 


to the Snapdragon. Here the plant pro- 
duces its small blue flowers throughout 
most of the summer. And although it is 
more or less of a biennial, as it behaves 
here, it selfsows in sufficient numbers to 
maintain itself. 


Hibiscus Manihot 


| WAS pleased last spring, as no doubt 
were many others who knew Hibiscus 


Manihot in their younger days, to see that 
seeds were again being offered by Burnett- 
Seedsmen, Inc., 23-25 Warren St., New York 
City. Although notice of it was crowded 
out of spring issues, it is included now with 
the hope that a few words on its winter 
care in eold climates may be helpful to 
gardeners who grew it this year and be an 
incentive for others to try it. Seeds started 
into growth indoors here in late March 
came into bloom in August with big (five t 
seven inches across), pale yellow, purple- 
eyed Mallows on stems 3 to 5 feet tall. It 
is not hardy here, nor 
I formerly gardened, 
winter there by digging the fleshy roots ii 
late fall and storing them in sand in 

warm dry cellar. 


but we kept it ove 








was it in Ohio where 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Culturaid 

KING a firm believer in organic ferti- 

lizers, I have interested in Cul- 
turaid (Multi Products, 1920 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago, Illinois), since its in- 
troduction, but only this summer have I 
given it a thorough trial. And now I can 
say that the product is all that the manu 
facturers say—an organic plant food (5-10-5 
analysis) without objectionable odor, which 
is valuable in every department of one’s 
garden. It is in fact one of the best ferti- 
lizers for potted plants that I have ever 
used, characters (the 
absence of scum on the surface of the soil 
after each application, for instance, which 
is, incidentally, of practical value to the 


been 





possessing several 


grower of plants in pots) which I have 
long looked for in plant food. 
Scented-leaved Geraniums 
HAVE often wished that I had lived 


when gardeners counted their Scented- 
leaved Geranium varieties by the score 
rather than by ones or twos as we do now. 


And then I would recall the wish when 
I thought how much modern gardening 
held for the earnest seeker. Perhaps I 


am going to get both after all, for the 
present increasing interest in the fragrant- 
leaved Geraniums is bringing many of them 
to light. That is indicated at least by 
the wonderful collection at Havalook Gar- 
dens, Fowlerville, Michigan, which I re- 
cently had the privilege of examining. 
Although I do not recall the 
figures, I think Mr. Faunce told me he 
had some forty odd distinct kinds, inelud- 
ing many extremely rare ons, Nor can 
I now locate his FLOwER GROWER advertise- 
ments, which probably gave additional in- 
formation. No doubt he has sales literature 
to tell the story of his hobby. 


now exact 


Calla Lilies 


BCAUSE Calla Lilies are so accom- 
modating while they are being so 
lovely, they have long been favorites of 


gardeners. It is apparent, though, that not 
all gardeners realize how obliging they can 
be. Thus, they may be rested during the 
winter and planted outdoors after. frosts 
next spring for blooming during the sum- 
mer. In that case I choose a partly shaded 
spot where the plants can be watered dur- 
ing dry weather. Or they may be rested 


during the summer and flowered in pots 
during the winter. In either case, Cecil 
Houdyshel’s (1412 Third St., LaVerne, 


California) list, which includes white, yel- 
low, black-throated yellow and pink kinds, 
will give one a good start in that interest- 
ing phase of gardening. 


Semesan 


Burpee's 
ZINNIAS2 
Four y | 


$citthpur dma 


rt pACKETS 


10°. 


Scarlet, Lavender 
Yellow and Rose 


Lovely shades that.are 
spectacular for garden 
display, and effective 
for home decoration. 
| ye full, deep, dou- 
ble flowers, five inches a- 
cross and about two inches 
thick. So easy to grow, you 
can sow the seeds outdoors 



















GIANT 2/ 
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in spring when the soil has 
become warm and have a 
glorious garden all summer 
and fall. Sturdy, well-branch- 
ed, 3-ft. plants. A 15c-Packet 
of seeds of each color, all 4 
Packets postpaid to you for 
for just 10c. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


All best flowers and FREE 
vegetables, many new 

for 1942, including 
Burpee’s Yellow Cos- 
mos and the new vege- 
table, Burpee’s Cel- 
tuce (celery-lettuce), 
easy to grow. Send 
postcard or coupon 
for your copy today. #ia# 
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The 60 Pkts. in these groups 
would cost 24 ti 
much, bought separately. 







times as 


Burpee’s Zinnia Garden—besttypes,colors, 
giants to midgets; new Super-Giants, 
Dahlia-Flowered, Cut-and-Come- $] 
Again, Cupids.16 PKTS. (value $2.15 
Burpee’s Marigold Garden—12 kinds, tall, 
semi-tall, dwarf; African, French, $] 
new Hybrids. 12 PKTS. (value $2.05) 
Burpee’s Petunia Garden—10 best kinds, 
choicest colors: Giant Fluffy Ruffles, 
Balcony, Bedding, and Dwarf. $] 
10 PKTS. (value $1.80).......... 
Burpee’s Aster Garden—9 kinds, 12 best 
colors; extra early, early, midsea- $] 
son and late. 12 PKTS. (value $1.80) 
Burpee’s New Flowers—i0 outstanding, 
new for 1942: Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos, 
Pearly Gates Morning Glory, Super- 
Giant Zinnias, other Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, Cleome, Calendula, ete. $] ‘ 








All 10 PKTS. (value $2.20) "1 
f -50; e 
. WwW. Atlee Burpee Co. Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; All 5 for $4 - 
Seed Growers 
§ 448 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia f 
Br Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 Pkts. i 
f \__| Burpee’s Giant Zinnias. | 
NAME. cccccccccccccccccecsces DV cv ccccsscccccers 
Bl) Enolosed is $.......... Send i 
‘ LJ Dollar Specials marked above. 5 
BOR aia. ot Se ald é 9 MH Oh es aK ee , 


b C] Enclosed is $4. Send All & 
Dollar Specials above. 
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Renew Subscriptions Direct 


For best and quickest service on renewing your 
subscription so that you will receive each issue 
promptly, we urge. subscribers to renew direct 
with our Circulation Department at Albany, New 
York, We have many large subscription agen- 
cies soliciting subscriptions for FLOWER 
GROWER. These have branches in all sec- 
tions of the country. Four weeks’ time is often 
necessary to clear a subscription from the date 
it is given to the magazine representative until 
it reaches us at Albany. Consequently, sub- 
scribers often miss an issue or two. 








EED-SOWING time is not far away. Are | 

you prepared with a supply of Semesan | 
to combat rots, blights, and other hazards 
of a plant’s youth? If you are not, a post- | 
card addressed to Du-Ba;-, Wilmington, Del., | 
will bring you a sample of Semesan and | 
directions for the treating of seeds with | 
that efficient control of seed- and soil-borne | 
diseases. 


C. W. Woop 











New Catalog Now Ready 
America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions show 
how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to bloom 


F Py Surprisingly low prices. Write for 








FREE copy today! (Canada 150) 


A we TRICKER ne, 


Everything for the Water Garden 
21:5 Brookside Ave. 2123 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J.°* Independence, Ohio 





ROOT SPECIAL COLLECTION F. 2 
One root each of a variety. Any 4 roots $2.00 
Any 8 roots $3.75 © All 16 roots only $7.00 
Kempa Red Pilot 
Mildred Pote 

Mrs. Wm. Knudson 


Cherokee Brave 
Curly Locks 
Gertrude Lawrence 


Gladys Sandford One Grand 
Grace Moore Sept. Morn 
Joan Craig Sunrays 


King Alfred Western Sun 
Kilgores King Your Lucky Star 
Ask for my 1942—40 page dahlia book. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


R. F. D. 2—Box F GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. T. EDISON 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEP* «ICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Biuebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will mg 
at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged. 
Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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Gladiolus 


If you have not been growing gladiolus, 
why not decide right now to make this a 
gladiolus year? If you are acquainted only 
with the gladiolus that you see at roadside 
stands or in florists shops you don’t know 
anything about the beautiful new varieties 


that are available now. In the last ten 
years there has been a wonderful develop- 
ment in gladiolus. Many of them now are 
as beautiful as orchids. 

Gladiolus are very easy to grow and 
about the most satisfactory flower you can 
have in your garden. Many people have 
thanked me for getting them interested in 
the modern gladiolus. There are many 
new ones this year. 

Send for catalog, which is just off the 
press. This is one of the three or four 
finest gladiolus catalogs published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Burlington, Vermont Box 45 





ground 

















TIRED of WORKING for OTHERS? 


Be a Landscape Architect 


Make this healthful, creative, 
outdoor work your career! 
hobby, too! 


men and women. Write today 
free booklet 
scape Training’’ 





profitable 
Interesting 
Study at home in your spare 
time. Many opportunities for trained 


“‘Suceess thru Land 


Sh Ve. American LANDSCAPE School 
6285 Grand Ave., Des Moines, la. 





For the glads of 


RROW 


GLADIOLUS see our pee gg oe of 
TODA 


Tabulation of prizewinners in 


giant vlads. Specific seed crosses 


Create your own, exclusive v ari- 
eties at little expense. ‘a rec- 
data etc. 


ords, latest cultural 
Copy free. 


HERBERT O. EVANS 


FOR 1942 
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ER’S : 
FANCI ’41 shows. Low prices on the 


R 7 Bedford, Ohio 











BRAND PEONIES e FRENCH LILACS 


The world’s finest collec- The loveliest and latest 


tion of old and new vari French and Belgian vari 


eties. Seventy acres of the eties, many of them not 


finest plants at low prices obtainable elsewhere. 


Hardy Apricots, Bush Cherries, Flowering Crabs, etc. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
134 East Division Street, 


Faribault, Minn. 








One of the greatest horticultural 


flavored Kartlett, 
Early Harvest and Koonce Pears all 
op one tree 
6 for $12.00. Place your order now 


“MIRACLE” 


5 in 1 PEAR TREE 
A One-Tree Orchard! 


welties ever offered! Juicy, highly 
Keiffer, Garber, 


$2.50 ea., 3 for $6.50, 


ry Spring Delivery 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, BAYSIDE, L. |., N. Y. 









Wild Gardening 


HAVE a notion that many gardeners 

forego the pleasure of a wild garden be- 
cause they think that room or correct grow- 
ing conditions are lacking. To prove the 
fallacy of that kind of thinking, I chose the 
under one rather wide-spreading 
wild (Mahaleb) Cherry tree for an experi- 
ment, where an accumulation of several 
years’ plantings now include Wild Ginger, 
Violets of several kinds, Shooting Stars, 
Blue Phlox, Dicentras, Blood- 
roots and Trilliums, among others. If you 
have never tried it, you have no idea how 
much pleasure you can extract from a slight 
expenditure in time and plants devoted to 
that purpose. The catalogue of Hereford’s 
Gardens, Oakford, Ill. will give you a 
splendid start in that direction. 


Hepaticas, 


Cyrtanthus 


HEN it comes to bulb flowers for in- 

door decoration I am reminded that 
Cyrtanthus, a member of the Amaryllis 
family having tubular flowers in clusters, 
mostly during the winter, is not grown as 
much as it should be. Perhaps its rareness 
in gardens is because it is seldom offered 
in catalogues; if so, the fault has been 
corrected by Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West 
Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, California, who 
offer three kinds in their current catalogue. 
Of these, C. lutescens, with clusters of 
bright yellow tubes on foot-high, or slightly 
taller, stems, is the most pleasing that I 
A plant that is apt to bloom 
any time should not become dry enough to 
induce a fully dormant period. You will 
find it best, therefore, to keep Cyrtanthus 
growing all the time, giving it the benefit 


have grown. 


of some shade during the heat of summer 
when it has the tendency to go semi-dor- 
mant. Other than that its greatest need 
seems to be a rich soil, preferably one con- 
taining a fairly generous portion of well- 
rotted barnyard manure. 
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TO ORDER 


Burpee 


Zinnia Garden — best 
types, colors, giants to midgets; 
new Super-Giants, Dahlia-Flow- 
ered, Cut-and-Come-Again Cupids. 
16 PETS. 

(value $2.15) $] 


ia Burpee’s Marigold Garden — 12 

kinds, tall, semi-tall, dwarf; Afri- 
can, French, new Hybrids. $] 
12 PETS. (value $2.05) 

[ ] Burpee’s Petunia Garden—1\) best 

— kinds, choicest colors: Giant 
Fluffy Ruffles, Balcony, $] 
Bedding and Dwarf. 

10 PETS. (value $1.80) 

C] Burpee’s Aster Garden—9 kinds, 
12 best colors; extra early, early, 
midseason and late. $] 
12 PETS. (value $1.80) 


Burpee’s 


a Burpee’s New Flowers—1( out- 

_| standing new for 1942: Burpee’s 
Yellow Cosmos, Pearly Gates 
Morning Glory, Super-Giant Zin- 
nias, other Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Cleome, Calendula, etc. $] 
All 10 PETS. (value $2.20) 


JANUARY, 1942 








SEE COLOR PICTURES ON BACK COVER 





S SEEDS 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. syiispcipuia 


Send me the Burpee’s Seeds marked below 
as described on back cover of this issue of 
Flower Grower, also special offers checked at 
left. 


(Any 8 $1 Lots for $2.50; 


Enclosed is $. 


MIND int coders cenntnctacdeende es asa vewuedstenscnsen 
[] Send Burpee's 1942 Seed Catalog FREE 


Cut out and send to: 
313 Burpee Bidg 


5 New Flowers on Back Cover 


90 to 125 Seeds of 
each, All 5 for 25¢ 


35 to 50 Seeds of 
each, All 5 for 10¢ 


f 350 to 500 Seeds of 
{_Jeach, All 5 for $f 


Anyesé $1 Lote for $4.) 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


| 
| 








Potato Warba 


OOKING forward to a productive vege- 
~ table garden this year? A good crop of 
vegetables may mean more in 1942 than it 
has in a score of years. Best yields are only 
possible, of course, when the foundation is 
laid on good seeds. That is especially true 
of your Potato crop, because many modern 
stocks are full of yield-reducing diseases. 
And some modern varieties, such as Warba, 
a development of the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, which I had from Henry A. 
Dreer, Ine., 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia, are not only heavier croppers, but 
other characters of a superior nature. 
Warba, for instance, not only gives a good 
yield of high quality tubers, but it is almost 
two weeks earlier than Irish Cobbler, which 
has heretofore held high rank among 
early varieties. 


English Border Carnations 


O spend several pleasant evenings this 

winter, get Pratt’s (R. H. Pratt, Ren- 
ton, Washington) catalogue of English 
Border Carnations and, with its aid, plan 
for an adventure among these intriguing 
plants. Do not expect them to be hardy, 
if you live in the northern tier of states 
and do not look for unqualified success un- 
der all conditions; but do look for an in- 
teresting experience and, if you hit upon 
the correct conditions (you may if you 
follow his instructions), for a good reward, 
His description of variety Julia Christenson 
(4-inch flowers with a _ yellow’ ground, 
splashed with red) makes. me want to try 
again when I know I cannot grow them 
here. 


Dahlias from Seed 


AVE you tried growing Dahlias from 

seeds? It is a lot of fun, and there is 
always: the chance (more than a chance, in 
fact, if you use the carefully-produced stock 
of Carl Salbach, 644 Woodmont Ave., Berke- 
ley, California) of getting a variety worthy 
of a name. That, at least, has been the ex- 
perience of some of my friends. His new 
catalogue will open more than one eye to 
beauties which were hitherto unknown. 


Cynoglossum Blanche Burpee 


F aoc the annuals grown here last 
summer, the new Cynoglossum (Chinese 
Forget-me-not) Blanche Burpee made a 
most favorable impression, The ordinary 
Chinese Forget-me-not, as most gardeners 
know, is a most accommodating plant, pro- 
ducing sheets of color throughout the sum- 
mer, even when shamefully neglected. Add 
to that amiable disposition a wide range 
of blue shades, from the palest to the 
darkest, and a good clear white, and you 
will have some idea of the value of this 
Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee Co., 116 Burpee 
Bldg., Philadelphia) product. 































The Rose of 
, the Nations 
Debutante of 1942” 


in the 


PARADE OF 
MODERN 








Plant Pater 









ERE is the exquisite Hybrid Tea Rose 
named in token of the closer ties of 
friendship with the nations of the 
Americas—the outstanding new Rose of 1942 
radiant in its wealth of warm colors as the 
long-ovoid reddish-orange buds unfold to 
show deep orange inside, diffusing into ap- 
pealing tawny-yellow with outside of petals 
darker gold. Alluring fragrance. 
Long-stemmed, exhibition blooms on tall 
open plants from the first burst of June right 
through summer with a rich epilogue of even 
deeper color in fall. Hardy, vigorous, disease 
resistant. 


Due to the tremendous demand already received, 
order now, direct from this page, before the supply 
is exhausted. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for 
$15., prepaid to you at spring planting time. 


—Lovelicét™ iM Kisedom, 


Chosen for the lovely Rose Garden on the front covet 
of the 1942 “Parade of Modern Roses and Perennials’’, 
you could select no finer six than these! All are fragrant. 
Adoration, salmon-pink: Pearl S. Buck, apricot-gold; 
Rose Bampton, red; Signora, mandarin-salmon, Rex 
Anderson, white; Hector Deane, strawberry-pink. 


r A - | Group No. 14 6 Plants, 1 of each 3-75 


% (value $8.00) for only 
x © J. & P. CO. 








J o a ~ 

‘ Dr. Nicolas Everblooming Climber ALL THESE ROSES 

. 5 g ARE SENT PREPAID 

Order now—not enough plants could be grown to ; 

- supply last year's demand—we have more now All are 2-yr.-old_ field-grown 

V (Plant Patent No. 457) plants of the highest gerade 

O The ideal Pillar, created by the great rosarian. No other with the water proo} label, sym- 
Climbing Rose ever attracted more attention. Immense, bol of the J. & P. Guarantee << 
very double, fragrant, rose-pink blooms in clusters on long On June 24, 1941, Pan America Day 
stems, from June till Oct. Hardy, disease-resistant. 8 to wt the Festival of Roses in the Rose | yy. 


$3.75. 









10 ft. $1.50 each; 3 


Capital of America, Newark’ Rose 
Oueen excl Ah RE Rose ust) S< vila 
Maria Christina Chapoy-Vidaurri of 


Mexico, for Rose Pan America 










st 
se In natural color, the pictures and de- TO SEND FOR PLANTS 
a scriptions of all the favorites in the AND ASK FOR CATALOG 
, Parade of Modern Roses—Hybrid : 
ry Teas. Floribundas. Climbing Roses Jackson & Perkins Co., 168 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
rs + Thon co) eee ni Send free and postpaid your new 
a and Tree Roses. Also amazing new 1942 Catalog in full color—PARADE OF 
White Butterfly Bush, newly per- _} MODERN ROSES AND PERENNIALS 
" fected , Dwart Aree 'rees, many Enclosed is $........ Send prepaid at spring planting time, 
1¢ new Perennials. Write for yours Modern Rose plants below, guaranteed: 
ge today. NO. NO. NO. 
he Pan America B Dr. Nicolas Ever-" [ Group 146—Six Loveliest 
ou Hybrid Tea blooming Climber (|__| in Rosedom 
11s 
yee Name 


Address 





WITH THESE NEW FLOWERS 
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Seeds ] 
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SPECIAL—5 Separate , 
Packets, 1 of each of these 
5 groups, 35 to 50 seeds 
each, enough for a row of 
each in your garden, all 5 
packets postpaid for just Burpee's Marigolds with Odorless Foliage 
A lovely assortment of Burpee Marigolds—the unique, modern 
plants with fragrant flowers and odorless foliage, entirely free 
from the objectionable-to-some odor of older African Marigolds. 
O gardeners everywhere may answer their own questions about these New All are large flowers, all best types, all developed from the 
. . . : “de , , . Burpee Gold Medal winner, and further improved. All are new 
Flowers by growing them in their gardens, we have gr own enough seeds of for 1942 or introduced within the last three years, including 
each on Burpee’s Floradale Farms to make this special offer for your 1942 Burpee Gold Improved, Canary Bird, Oriole, Buff Beauty, Crown 
ie E ° — * Prince, Butter and Golden Glow—carnation-flowered, 
garden. Every packet contains seeds of varieties created or developed by Burpee chrysanthemum-flowered, collarette, ete. All colors—primrose, 
and introduced within the past three years; three are new for 1942. Six All- a — All produce 2 to 2% ft. plants; all are 
America winners are included. ; 
All are easy to grow in any American garden; all will bloom all summer and fall. 
All are excellent for bouquets and arrangements, as well as for garden display. 
There is an order blank for you to use on page 48 inside. 
For A Larger Planting 
For longer rows of plants of these same 5 assort 
ments of Burpee’s New Flowers, you may order the 
middle-size Packets containing 90 to 125 seeds 
each. All 5, | Packet of each, postpaid for 25¢ 
Large Packets—-for a grand display in a larger 
garden and an abundance of cut flowers for you and 
your friends, order these Large Packets with 
350 to 500 seeds each, all 5 postpaid $1 
(These Special Offers are listed on poge 48 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
313 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
Heavenly Blue “ 


and 
Peace Scabiosaj 


Delightful, soft azure-blue ar 
pure white flowers for dainq 
bouquets and attractive garde 
display. Fine long stems on 2-ff 
wind-resistant plants. Both ag 


All-America winners. 


Yellow and Orange Cosmos 
Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos is new in 
1942—for a glorious play of color 
we have also included Orange Flare 

both are All-America winners 
The 38-ft. plants bloom early and 
very profusely till late fall 





David Burpee Giant Zinnias 

Strikingly different! Immense. y $ 
over 5 in. across, with curled . 

petals; shaggy, chrysanthemum 

like. Rare, new shades of apricot, 

cream, buff, salmon, peach, rose, . 

etc., some with on and 3-tone md : ’ es ) 


. eae ‘SN \Y uae f 
" W. Atlee » Burpee Co. Sued Growers #3 Burpeesida: 








